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Memotrs of the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
(With a fine portrait.) 

JOHN BERNADOTTE, now Crown Prince of Sweden, 
was born on the 20th of January, 1763, at Pau, the capital of 
Béarn, the birth-place of the great Henry. His father, a gen- 
tleman of a moderate fortune, followed the profession of the 
law ; and, by his love of justice, and natural inclination to 
oblige, gained the esteem and attachment of all his fellow 
citizens. He took care early to inspire his son with such 
noble sentiments, but was not fortunate enough in his at- 
tempts to adorn his mind with that classical knowledge which 
opens to youth the vast field of the sciences.—The vivacity 
of the youthful John, and the inconveniences inseparably 
attached to domestic education, opposed in this latter instance 
the good intentions of his virtuous father, 

If Bernadotte’s present situation authorises us in consider- 
ing him as one of Fortune’s favourite children, we may also 
equally assert, that gature has done much in his favour: he is 
of an active make, vigorous, and well proportioned, of the 
height of five feet five inches, (French measure) with large 
black eyes; his mouth agreeably set off by a smile, indicative 
of benevolence. His dress, formerly simple, is now very ele- 
gant. His address prepossessing, but if any thing rather too 
easy.—He is too fond of speaking much, a foible which may, 
however, be the more readily excused, as he always 
speaks well. His amity in society has often been matter of 
wonder to those who had only seen him when under arms, as 
be is then uncommonly strict: he requires of his officers, tha 
they should treat all those who have business to transact with 
them with the greatest attention, without any distinction of 
tank or wealth. There was a period when his enviers availed 
themselves of this kind of pepularity, to represent him to ths 
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Directory as a man dangerous to liberty ; his fair proceedings 
having so greatly conciliated the afiection of the army and the 
esteem of almost all the representatives of the nation. 

After these details of Bernadotte, it will be easily imagined 


that hiscommanders soon distinguished him from the mass of 


soldiers. He was made a corporal a year after his enlistment, 
and was appointed a sergeant on his return to France in 1783. 
Gifted with a lively imagination, solid judgment, a happy 
memory, and great firmness of character, he weil merited his 
nomination as adjutant under officer. His regiment was 
then garrisoned at Marseilles. He passed rapidly through the 
different stages of promotion to that of colonel, which he ob- 
tained in 1793 inthe army of the north. He commanded the 
72d regiment of line infantry. Ia 1794, Bernadotte com- 
manded Kleber’s advanced guard, consisting of six battalions 
of grenadiers of old troops of the line; and continued serving 
under Kleber in the left wing of the army of the Sambre and 
the Meuse. He maintained his reputation in the battle of 
Fleurus. At the siege of Maestricht he was charged with the 
attack of the fort of Wyck. At that period he had no know- 


. ledge of the operation of the siege: this he frankly acknow- 


ledged, and confided entirely in his artillery and engineer 
officers. He, every day, whatever might be the weather, 
visited the trench, and encouraged the workmen. They 
entreated him to retire, observing to him, that he ran very 
great risque, without any prospect of advantage. His answer 
was, “ that considering his soldiers as his children, it was his 
greatest pleacire to share in their dangers, and witness their 
zeal in well executing his orders.” ‘This adroit behaviour 
received a double recompense ; first, by attaching more and 
more the officers and soldiers, who, whatever they may say, 
are always fond of seeing their generals at their head ; and 
secondly, by inducing the workmen to hasten their work. 
There was but one general cry among them, “ Let us be of 
good cheer and work double tides, to shelter our brave ge- 
neral, who thus exposes himself as one of us.”— 

Upon the reduction of Maestricht, Kleber’s corps advanced 
to the borders of the Rhine, and took the left of the army: 
Bernadotte’s division successively occupied Cologne, Bona, 
and Coblentz. At the period of the first crossing of the Rhine 
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in 1795, Bernadotte was charged with the blockading of 
Mentz, on the Cassel side, upon the right bank of that river. 
He had his head quarters at Biberich, in the Prince of Nas- 
sau’s castle, who had taken his flight. Nota single devasta- 
tion was made, nor was any contribution exacted. 

Towards the end of December, 1795, an armistice was con- 
cluded between the two armies. Bernadotte’s division was 
quartered upoa the banks of the Rhiue; his head quarters 
were at Boppart: his employment was the visiting of quar» 
ters, the review of troops, giving them instructions, and par- 
ticularly attending to their subsistence. iis greatest pleasure 
was to converse on military matters with the oflicers of his 
staff. His table, furnished by the bailiff of the district, was 
very frugal ; and to avoid the expence which would have at- 
tended a number of tables, he required that all the officers of 
his staff should take their meals with him. He had stilla 
great repugnance to study; he felt himself very uncomfortable 
when by chance he happened to be alone; aud be was seen, 
laying aside all etiquette, dressed in a plain blue coat, witha 
large shaggy fox-skin cap, calling upon his friends to take a 
walk with him upon the banks of the Rhine. 

The limits Which we have prescribed to ourselves, will not 
admit of an extensive narration of all the various campaigns 
in which Bernadotte was engaged. Such a narration would 
embrace, in fact, a history of Europe, during the period of the 
revolutionary war. We must confine ourselves to one or two 
particulars connected with the domestic history of this per- 
sonage. 

During the time that he was livitfg in retirement he formed 
an acquaintance with the daughter ofa rich merchant, named 
Clary, whose eldest daughter was married to Joseph Buonr+ 
parte. He determined to marry her in August, 179s. It 
would have been difficult for him to have made a better 
choice, either in respect to talent or morals. Small in stature, 
and very delicate in complexion, this interesting person possesses 
every grace, though only slightly favoured with that beauty of 
figure which though flattering, often proves fata], ad is well 
fompensated by an inclination to benevolence—the favourite 
virtue of the Princess Royal of Sweden. 

The history of the Prince of Sweden, since his nomination 
Xx2 
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to that exalted rank, deserves a special account, as having 
acted from his own genius, whilst until then, he could only 
be considered as one of Buonaparte’s lieutenants; but that 
account must be reserved for official history. When he ar- 
rived in Sweden he used every art to render himself popular, 
There were four candidates for the throne. The first was the 
eldest son of the exiled Gustavus 1V., who, hearing of the 
proposed election of a successor, immediately quitted Swit- 
zerland, where he was living in retirement, and proceeded 
through Germany with the intention of saliciting the courts of 
St. Petersburg and Berlin to support the claims of his son. But 
he was arrested on his journey by the order of the King of 
Prussia, and sent to Wirtemberg to wait for an answer to 
letters communicating the pretensions of his son, from Stock- 
holm. The second competitor was the Prince of Holstein, 
the eldest brother of the Prince of Augustenberg. The King 
of Denmark also appeared in the list of candidates; and, to 
facilitate his election, he promised to quit Copenhagen and 
reside at Stockholm, a promise that might be very flattering 
to the Swedes, but which his own subjects must have regarded 
with very little affection. ‘The fourth competitor was Mar- 
shall Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, supported by the 
authority of Buonaparte, who pretended, however, to exercise 
no influence, but to leave the election quite free. He was 
chosen unanimously on the 2Ist of August, notwithstanding 
the son of their late monarch was one of the competitors, and 
an offer was made that he should be educated under the 
immediate superintendance of the states themselves. An 
express was immediately sent off, however, to Paris, to an- 
nounce the decision to Buonaparte and to his successful ge- 
neral, who immediately set aff to visit the country over which 
he was hereafter to reign. 

His installation took place on the first of Noyember, in the 
presence of the assembled diet, when he delivered the follow- 
ing speech : 

“‘ The favours,” said he, “* they had conferred upon him, he 
felt the more, as they were unexpected, and he was firmly 
resolved to fulfil the duties they had imposed on him with 
zeal and integrity. Bred in camps, he brought them a frank 
and loyal soul; an absolute devotedyess to the king bis 
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———— 
august father; an ardent desire to do every thing for the hap- 
piness of his new country. With such intentions he hoped to do 
good. Peace was the only glorious object of a wise and en- 
lightened government. The laws, the industry, the national 
spirit ofa state, and not its extent, constituted its strength and 
independence. It behoved the Swedes to persevere in main- 
taining their honor untarnished ; and while submitting to the 
decrees of Providence, to recollect it had left them a soil 
sufficient to supply their wants, and iron to defend it.” 

Bernadotte has certainly played a safer game than Murat, 
There seems no disposition on the part of any power in 
Europe to question his honors, and his conduct towards the 
Swedes has acquired him a very general sentiment of respect 
and attachment.—His co-operation with the allies during the 
campaign of 1813-14, though latterly not very active, nor 
apparently sincere, was in the beginning essentially serviceable, 
and enabled him subsequently to gratify the national vanity of 
his newly adopted country, by annexing, with the help of the 
allies, the country of Norway to Sweden. It does not appear 
at present, whether he will take any decided part in the ap- 
proaching war; but ministers have declared their firm reliance 
upon his neutrality, should he not be able to take the field. 

tome 

Biographical Sketch of the Emperor of Austria. 

UNEXPECTED circumstances have still prevented us 
from receiving some authentic and jnteresting details of this 
monarch, and for the present, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with the following particulars. Whenever the 
promised communication reaches us, we shall forthwith com- 
municate it to our readers, 

Francis Hl, Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, King 
and Elector of Bohemia, and Arch-Cup-bearer of the Roman 
Mmpire, born February 12th, 1768; married August 14th, 
1790, to Maria Teresa, eldest daughter of the King of the 
Two Sicilies, who died in 1807, married again on the 6th of 
January, 1808, to the Princess Maria Beatrix. 

His Majesty ascended the Imperial throne in 1792, upon 
the death of his father Peter Leopokd, Grand Duke of Tus- 

enny, who had succeeded to the crown of Joseph II. It was 
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at this critical period that the French revolution began to at- 
tract the general notice of Europe ; and at the instigation of the 
King of Prussia, he resolved to contribute his utmost endea- 
vours to the restoration of monarchy in France; and the 
haughty language in which he demanded that satisfaction 
should be given to the German proprietors of Alsace, that 
Avignon should be restored to the Pope, and that the inter- 
nal government of France should be invested with such 
efficiency as might obviate the apprehensions of the other 
powers, produced a declaration of war on the part of the 
National Assembly. The results of that war belong rather to 
the province of history than biography. ‘The coiiests of 
1805 and 1809, were severely humiliating to the house of 
Austria, but particularly the latter. Loss of territory and mili- 
tary defeat, were accidents which subsequent suceesses might 
retrieve ; but the deep blot in the imperial escutcheon, fixed 
by the alliance of a daughter of that ancient dynasty with 
‘ Buonaparte, nothing can efface. This marriage took place in 
1810. A deep mystery hangs over it; nor is it even yet 
known whether it was an act of choice, or whether Maria 
Louisa was the propitiatory sacrifice which saved her father’s 
dominions from dismemberment. The latter conjecture is 
the most honourable one, and derives probability, not only 
from the conduct of Austria upon the capture of Paris last 
year, but from the terms of Prince Metternich’s note to Lord 
Castlereagh, accompanying the ratification of the treaty of 
the 25th of March; in which he says, that his august master 
jis “‘ irrevocably determined to direct all his efforts against 
Napoleon Buonaparte.” 

The following is his Imperial Majesty’s issue : 

1. Maria Louisa, born December 12th, 1791; married in 1810 to Napo- 


leon Buonaparte. 

2. Ferdinand-Charles-Leopold-Francis-Joseph Crescentius, born 
49th, 17983—Prince Royal. 

3. Leopoldina Carolina Josepha, born Jan. 22(, 1797. 

4. Mary-Clersentina-Frances-Josepha, born March Ist, 1798. 

§. Archduke Joseph-Francis-Leopold, bora April 9th, 1799. 

6. Carolina-Ferdinanda-Josepha-Demetria, born April 8th, 1802. 

7. Archduke Francis-Charles-Joseph, born Dec. 7th, 1802. 

8. Archduke Charles-Francis-Joseph, Duke of Sulizburg, boro Aug, 29th, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





On the PreroGaATIVE ENJOYED 
by the Braitisn Crown. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 


Sir, 


WHAT wecall prerogative, seems 
to have been a power formerly vest- 
ed by usages and now by law, id 
the sovereign, with a conditional 
trust of its being employed for the 
good of his subjects, and the wel- 
fare of the state: under this ides, the 
various branches of the executive 
power, always most effective in a 
single hand, will necesarily de- 
volye upon him ; and, with these, 
somuch of the legislative and ju- 
diciary, as is settled by the laws 
and usage of the constitution, and 
is agreeable to its nature and spi- 
rit. To these may be added, some 
distinct and appropriate rights, by 
which he is distinguished from 
the community at latge, by which 
his person is seeuved, his authority 
enforced, and his dignity illas- 
trated, 

According to our idea of prero- 
gative, therefore, it can ouly subsist 
in a state where the powers of go- 
verninent are ascertained and shared 
out; since it ix, in fact, only that 
exclusive and particular portion, 
Which falls to the lot of the mo- 
harch, 

The lovers of the constitution will 

€ pleased to find this power in the 
earliest stages of our established 
overuiment, uuder such rules and 

imitations as its nature and geuius 
seein to point out. As Englaud 
wus split ite an infinity -of priaci- 


palities before the Roman invasion, 
became, after that event, a province 
of the empire, and was then by the 
Saxon invaders divided into seven 
kingdoms, it would be in vain and 
useless in any of those periods to 
look fora regular and legal govern-~ 
ment : but immediately the whole 
country became subject to one 
monarch, we find the prerogative 
acknowledved, ascertained, limited; 
and, if we take a view of it as exer- 
cised by the sovereigns suceeeding 
Egbert to the Conquest, may class 
it under this description. It com- 
prised not only the execution of the 
laws and the internal government, 
but the power of the sword and 
the federative branch of the execu- 
tive. The king had the same share 
in the legislature as at present, no 
law being valid without his assent. 
The judiciary was more completely 
his own, not vuly by delegation, 


_ but by immediate act and presiden+ 


cy whenever he chose. He had the 
same peculiar and personal privi- 
leges as at present. Taxes were 
imposed by the Wittenagemote, and 
collected by him. 

There appears from this state- 
ment to be no considerable difte- 
rence between the prerogative, as it 
was exercised then, and as it is 
established now. England was 
then, strictly speaking, a limited 
monarchy ; it is such at present. 
Alfred, the greatest and most powe 
erful of the Anglo-Saxons, was a 
limited monarch, and thought him- 
self happy in reigning over the 
hearts of a free and independent 
people. The indulgent code of 
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laws promulged by the Confessor 
were long regarded by his country- 
men with admiration and regret, 
were referred to us patterns of ju- 
risprudence and monuments of na- 
tional freedom, and are at last be- 
come the foundation and the boast 
of our common law, 

Unhappily this power did not 
long continue under such salutary 
regulations. The Conquest con- 
vulsed the kingdom, and almost 
destroyed the constitution. The 
prerogative, from the simple and 
regular form which the Saxons had 
given it, soon spread itself to an 
unnatural and monstrous size. Al- 
most was the will of the conque- 
ror the Jaw of the nation; but there 
is a melancholy satisfaction in 
knowing the worst of our misfor- 
tunes: we may venture to mark this 
reign as an era of the greatest pos- 
sible excess of the prerogative, of 
its widest departure from its an- 
cient limits ; we shall have the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing it a little con- 
fined under his immediate descen- 
dants, and more completely de- 
pressed under the Plantagevets ; 
again gaining its malignant pro- 
perties underthe Tudors, and ef- 
fectually reduced at the glorious 
Revolution. 

From the Conquest to Henry 
the Second, the line of succession 
being constantly broke, the Barons 
pressed their advantages; and, 
gaining much by concession, and 
more by usurpation, enlarged their 
property, increased their privi- 
Jeges, and laid the foundation of 
that power, by which John was de- 
pressed, and his successor over- 
whelmed, This power, however, 
lay dormant under the wise, vigo- 
rous, and equitable government of 
the Second Henry. The splendor 
of prerogative was soon observed 
in the reign of his son. Ridicu- 
lous for his absurdities, and detes~ 





table for his crimes, a dupe ore 
tyrant through the whole of his 
political conduct, John united 
against himself all orders and con- 
ditions of men. _ We reasonably 
look upen the great charter, extort- 
ed by this powerful combination, 
as the ground-work of our present 
liberties. It gavea great and de- 
cisive blow to the prerogative, 
stripping it of many ofthe powers 
and. advantages it had gained at 
the Conquest, and shadowing out 
the bounds and limits within which 
itought to be confined. But, con- 
sidered as a charter of liberty, it 
has not that liberal extension, nor 
that regard for the rights of the 
inferior subjects, which it ought to 
have had. It was profuse to those 
who wanted but little : the haugh- 
ty barons seemed to consider it as 
made werely for their own interests, 
It was from policy, and not from 
affection, that they threw their 
humble assistants a trifle to reward 
them for past services, and encou- 
rage them to future. 

But as in power, whether ex- 
tended among many, or concen- 
trated in one, there is a natural 
tendency to abuse, the barons in 
the next reign, remarkable for its 
length, and contemptible for its 
weakness, pushed their advantages 
much too far, Not content with a 
solemn renewal of the great charter, 
by the provisions of Oxford, they 
took the administration of affairs 
entirely outof the hands of the un- 
fortunate Henry the Third. A com- 
mittee of their associates governed 
the kingdom with uncontrolled 
and despoticanthority. At this pe- 
riod a House of Commons was first 
framed. After the battle of Lewes, 
Leicester ordered the boroughs, a8 
well as the counties, to send depu- 
ties to Parliament. How curious, 
Sir, that a rebellious Baron, toat- 
tain popularity, and gratify ambi- 
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tion, suould iay the foundation of 
au institution, which has not only 
repressed the violence of his own 
order, but swayed the fury of the 
people, and set hounds to the power 
of kings. 

The prerogative recovered much 
of its lustre und value under Ed- 
ward the First, and his grandson 
Edward the Third. The Barons 
were either diffident in their ap- 
proaches, or repressed in their at- 
tacks :—a certain and incontesti- 
ble proof, how much will always 
depend upon the personal character 
of the monarch, when his preroga- 
tive is not properly limited and 
aseertamed, und vo inconsiderable 
argument for the necessity of doing 
it, ‘Though the first Edward did, 
in some particular instances, exer- 
cise this power with a high hand, 
the kingdom was upon the whole 
aprodigious gainer, even in the 
internal concerns of government. 
His confirmation of Magna Charta, 
gave it ever after an indisputable 
authority and authenticity. He 
was obliged, by his frequent wars 
and expenses, and was perhaps dis- 
posed from inclination, to lend a 
favourable ear to the just com- 
plaints of his people. Whatever 
his failings were, the English of 
every age ought to reverence his 
memory : since he first gave, what 
Leicester could not give,—a legal 
existence to the House of Com- 
mons ; and, by his wisdom, re- 
duced the vague and unsettled parts 
of the comimon law into form and 
system. 

Edward the Third seems to have 
taken his grand-father for his 
model. His success in the war was 
more brilliant. His administration 
of government vigorous and just. 
The spirit of improvement was still 
employed in our laws, If the pre- 
fogative, particularly in the execu- 
tive part, seemed on the increase, 
we find a correspondent authority 


VoL, Il, May, 1815, 





assumed by the House of Commons, 
Wetrace this in their request to the 
throne to prosecute the war against 
France with vigour, placing a full 
reliance on their zeal and ability to 
furnish and support him with the 
necessary supplies. [do not pre« 
tend to be accurate in the expres- 
sion; bat the sense is easily col- 
lected. They had now assumed 
the exclusive right of supply and 
taxation, and with it, though per- 
haps imperceptibly to themselves 
or their age, the self-confidence and 
haughtiness of sudden opulence, 
They had, indeed, made the most 
of their time ; an unsuspected no- 
velty only in the reign of his grand~ 
father, we find their order connected, 
interwoven, cemented together 
with the most ancient and respec- 
table institutions, into the very 
frame and essence of the constitu< 
tion. 

From this period, through the 
reigns of Richard the First, Henry 
the Fourth and Fifth,the prerogative, 
with some exceptions, seemed sta- 
tionary. No material attempts were 
made on either side to extend its 
own, or curtail its rival’s power ; 
not that the neutrality of kings and 
barons sprung fromany indifierence 
to their own interests, but from the 
combined operations of fear to at- 
tempt and jealousy to prevent. I 
think the sovereigns themselves, 
from a short-sighted policy of giving 
a temporary strength to their power, 
weakened the lustre of the crown in 
the eye of the people; I mean, in 
their deeming their title to the 
throne best secured by a parliamen« 
tary sanction, and in their anxiety 
to attain it. A body of men once 
found and acknowledged capable 
of contirming dubious rights, and 
ratifying uncertain claims to the 
crown, might be supposed, by a 
very easy stretch of imagination, 
able to confer it where no claim nor 
right existed, 
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The efiect such an opinion might 
have is uncertain: but it is allowed 
on all hands, that the civil wars 
which followed, between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, proved ulti- 
mately beneficial to the people and 
the nation at large. Tothe nation, 
considered as a permanent political 
body; because if these had not in- 
flamed and desolated the kingdom, 
the contest for power must have 
lain entirely between the king and 
the barons, whetHer he or they 
should become absolute, whether 
we should have one or many rulers, 
Now these bloody contests weakened 
the force of both, and gave the un- 
noticed power of the people time to 
form and collect itself. Besides, 
it may, in one view of it, be consi- 
dered even a temporary advantage 
to the people ; for these long ravages 
proving futal to the cause of the 
barons, from the great numbers of 
rank and consequence that fell in 
them ; the people, I say, mean as 
they were, became necessary to fill 
up the chasms that had been made. 
Their places were supplied by fresh 
recruits from the ranks beneath 
them, till the very last order in 
political society feltthe novelty and 
the importance of the general 
change. 

The prerogative under the Tudors 
passed all bounds of reason and 
propriety. The barons, who were 
alone able to oppose its immediate 
advances, were diminished by the 
bloody wars; and the policy of 
Henry the Seventh, by permitting 
them to cut off the entails of their 
estates, and dispose of them, made 

eace no less formidable to their 
interest than war itself. Luxury 
thinned their ranks more effectu- 
ally than the sword. As to the 


people, we have seen they were in 
the infancy of their power, and un- 
able to make any resistance. To 
general causes these favourable 


particular ones may yet be added, 
The successful suppressiou of two 
well contested rebellions had 
secured his throne, and confirmed 
his reputation. His prudence and 
skill were undisputed. He had 
resolution, vigour, and perseve- 
rance. With these powerful assist. 
ances, this sagacious prince con- 
structed and set in motion a machine 
of arbitrary 
increased in force and rapidity 
during the reign of his son; did 
not very much slacken under the 
cautious management of Elizabeth; 
and a-century and a half were yet 
to pass, before its force was com- 
pletely spent, and its powers re- 
duced. 

It is true, Sir, under his son 
Henry the Eighth, the forms of the 
constitution were still preserved : 
I] admit it; but its spirit no longer 
existed, We cannot, even at this 
distance of time, consider, without 
indignation and regret, the violent 
extension of the prerogative, and 
the inglorious debasement of liberty. 
Not ouly the lovers of absolute mo- 
narehy, if there are any in this king- 
dom, but the favourers of an in- 
creased influence in the crown,whose 
numbers are truly formidable, may 
here learn a useful lesson. They 
will find that parliaments them- 
selves, those boasted barriers of our 
liberty — parliaments that had 
shewed some spirit under greater 
monarchs, became only the humble, 
the unrepining instruments © 
Henry’s cruelty. Was a man ob- 
noxious to the court ? Was his death 
wished for ? Were innocence, learn- 
ing, patriotism, to be sacrificed ?= 
a parliamentary impeachment s- 
cured every end, without contest, 
without debate, and almost without 
trial. Any one who contemplates 
this sanguinary and tyrannical 
reign, would conclude, that not 


only the spirit of liberty and the 
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Extract from a rare and curious Work. 








sense of honour, but that the com- 
mon feelings of humanity were ex- 
tinguished in the nation. It was 
not, Sir, by partial assistances and 
compliances, by temporary abuses, 
by the blind obedience of the hour, 
that parliament debased their dig- 
nity and betrayed their trust ; but 
they disgraced their memory to the 
most distant posterity, by enacting 
that the proclamation of the sove- 
reign was equally valid with the 
acts of the whole legislature. The 
will of the sovereign signified pub- 
licly, henceforth was to be a stand- 
ing law: every error of opiuion, 
every whim of caprice, and, what 
was worse, every gust of cruelty, 
every blast of tyranny, became law, 
equally sacred and inviolable with 
the venerable institutes of wisdom 
and experience, 

In my next letter I shall follow 
out this subject, and show the 
gradations by which prerogative 
has gradually subsided into the in- 
fluence of the crown; and prove that 
though it has changed its name, 
its nature is still hostile to the ge- 
puine principles of the constitution 
as established in 1688, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

May 3d, CIVIS. 
St. Andrews. 





ExTRAcT from @ RARE and cURI- 
ous Work. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

I SOME time since met with the 
following account in a small pam- 
phiet published in the year 1691, 
containing a description of the 
Manner in which one Robert Cooke, 

. of Ipswich, used to live, by 
totally abstaining from all food that 
ever had life, &c, It may be 
amusing to some of your readers to 


contrast this with the practice of a 
certain celebrated knight, whose 
youthful affection for a heifer that 
was unhappily slaughtered, had 
such an effect upon his carnivorous 
powers, that it is said he never af- 
terwards touched animal food. I 
have copied the account accurately; 
and remain, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

Ludgate Hill, X. ¥. Z. 

May 11th, 1815. 


SEVERAL QUESTIONS ASKED OF 
ROBERT COOKE, WHAT 1s HI8 
RELIGION ? AND WHY HE DOTH 
NOT EAT FISH, FLESH, MILK, 
BUTTER, &c., NOR DRINK WINE 
NOR BEER, (BUT WATER) NOR 
WEAR WOOLLEN CLOATHEs (BUT 
LINEN) AND BY HIM ANSWERED 
AS FOLLOWEPKH, 


Query 1. What opinion or belief 
are you of ? And what is your reli- 
gion, seeing you are not of any sect 
or gathered people ? 

A. I am a christian, and a pro- 
testant; and my religion is to fear 
God and to keep his commandments, 
to keep my soul undefiled from the 
worldly evil nature; I abhor the 
evil, and love the good, and have 
fellowship therein with all in every 
sect, or gathered, or scattered 
people. 

Query 2. By what rule is it pos- 
sible to keep God’s commandments, 
whereby the soul may be kept un- 
defiled ? 

A. By the manifestation of the 
spirit of Christ, a measure of it be- 
ing given (to me) aud toevery man 
(to be by it guided) to profit with- 
al: this is that law of the spirit of 
life in man, which reproves for stn, 
and leads into all truth, It reproves 
for every vain thought and every 
evil inclination, before it can come 
into bad words or wicked works. 
And as this divine swift witness, 
the principle v life is htearkened to, 
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and the soul takes heed, watching 
continually to it, to receive power 
and being obedient thereunto, ab- 
staining from every appearance of 
evil : it saves man from committing 
of sin, because he is born, and led, 
and preserved by the spirit of God, 
(viz.) Christ Jesus, which is the 
power of God (in man,) which over- 
cometh and keepeth from, and 
leads out of all evil inclinations, 
Query 3. Why do you deny your- 
self to kill any animal creature, and 
not to eat fish, flesh, eggs, butter, 
cheese, milk, or any animal, or the 
produce of any animal ; your food 
and rayment you use being of no- 
thing but only the produce of vege- 
tives, that groweth, or may grow in 
the country wherein you live, as 
corn, herbs, roots, and fruits of 
trees, &c. or preparations of corn 
and water for your food ; and your 
refusing to drink wine or strong 
drink, only watér for your drink, 
and linen (or other vegetives) for 
cloathes ? 
A. Let every man do as he is 
persuaded in his own mind, (so as 
he be innocent, and not sin ;) and 
my practice in doing according to 
my conscience and belief, that 
I ought not to kill, is very innocent 
and harmless; which cannot give 
any just offence to any man, or 
other creature. And my strict rule 
in it, keeping out of wrath and 
violence, brings me forwarder on my 
way to keep my conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards 
man: and whereas [ cannot kill 
without wounding my conscience, 
in acting against my mind, doing 
doubtingly, condemned in my very 
thoughts ; therefore, rather than I 
will offend that innocent life in me, 
I refuse my food or rayment that 
may come from any beast or other 
animal creature. And because wine 
and strong drink are hot in opera 
tion, and intoxicating, aud | think 








as needless as tobacco (to me,) aud 
I by experience, finding that water 
for drink, and pulse, (viz.)corn, (and 
other vegetives) for food, and linen 
(and other vegetives) for rayment, 
is cleanest and wholesomest and 
warm, ‘and strengthening, and nous 
rishiug, and healthful ; 1 chuse to 
use them, and so am cleared from 
most of the cumbers; labours, and 
toils, both of body and mind, a few 
things being sufficient in this my 
way of living, and brings easily into 
contentedness, and true thankful- 
ness to God. 

Eusebius, his writing relates, that 
the holy apostle, called James the 
just, the brother of our Lord, eat 
not fish nor flesh, nor drank wine 
nor strong drivk, nor wore woollen 
cloath, but linen, 


CoNTEMPLATIONS. 

**Q Gop, when I consider the 
admirable powers of life and sense 
which is in the fish, and birds and 
beasts, and all other animal crea- 
tures; and that all the men in the 
world could uot give the like being 
to any thing, nor restore that life 
and sense which is once taken from 
them, that thou the Lord of all hast 
given them, I have been apt to 
think that surely thou didst intend 
a more innocent kindof food to man, 
(Gen. i, 29,) than such as must be 
taken with such detriment to those 
living parts of thy creation. 

** And the very same considerae 
tion hath gone along with me in 
reference to the labour of thy erea- 
tures; I have thought that there 
was a certuin degree of justice due 
from man to the creatures; and 
that the excessive, immoderate, un- 
seasonable use of the creatures’ la« 
bour is an injustice for which be 
must account, 

**To deny domestical creatures 
their convenient food, to exact that 
labour from them they are not able 
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to perform; to use extremity or 
cruelty towards them, is a breach 
of that trust under which the do- 
minion of them was committed to 
us; and a breach of that justice 
that is due from man to them, and 
therefore | have esteemed it asa 
part of my duty, and it hath been 
my practice to be merciful to the 
beasts, and have accordingly de- 
clined my cruelty to any of the 
creatures, and as much as I might 
prevented it in others, as tyranny 
inconsistent with the trust and stew- 
ardship that thou hast committed 
to man. 

** J have abhorred those recrea- 
tions and sports that consist in 
torturing of the creatures, remem- 
bering that thou hast given us a 
dominion over thy creatures, yet 
itis under a law of justice, pra- 
dence and moderation, otherwise we 
should become tyrants, not lords 
over the creatures, 

“ And therefore those things of 
this nature that others have prac- 
tised as recreations, I have avoided 
as Sins,” 





Account of a sineuLAR Custom 
STILL PRESERVED in some PARts 
of Picarpy. 


For the New Universal Magazine. 

THERE is still a part of the world 
where simple genuine virtue re- 
ceives public honours, It is ina 
village of Picardy, a place far dis- 
tant from the politeness and luxury 
of great cities. ‘There, an affecting 
ceremony, which draws tears from 
the spectators, a solemnity, awful 
fromits venerable antiquity and salu- 
tary influence, has been preserved, 
hotwithstanding the revolutions of 
twelve centuries; there the simple 
lustre of the flowers with which 
innocence is annually crowned, is 
at once the reward, the encourage- 
ment, and the emblem, Here, in- 


deed, ambition preys upon the 
young heart, but it is a gentle 
ambition; the prize isa hat, deco- 
rated with roses. The preparations 
fora public decision, the pomp of 
the festival, the concourse of people 
which it assembles, their atten- 
tion fixed upon modesty, which 
does itself honour by its blushes, 
the simplicity of the reward, an 
emblem of those virtues by which 
it is obtained, the affectionate 
friendship of the rivals, who, in 
heightening the triumph of their 
queen, conceal in the bottom of 
their worthy hearts the timid hope 
of reigning in their turn: all these 
circumstances united give a pleas. 
ing and affecting pomp to this sin- 
gular ceremony, which causes every 
heart to palpitate, every eye to 
sparkle with tears of true delight, 
and makes wisdom the object of 
passion. To be irreproachable, is 
not sufficient: there is a kind of 
nobleness, of which proofs are re- 
quired; a nobleness, not of rank 
and dignity, but of worth and in- 
nocence. These proofs must in- 
clude several generations, both on 
the father and mother’s side; so 
that a whole family is crowned 
upon the head of one; the triumph 
of one is the glory of the whole; 
and the old man with grey hairs, 
who sheds tears of sensibility on 
the victory gained by the daugh- 
ter of his son, placed by her 
side, receives, in effect, the reward 
of sixty years spent in a life of 
virtue. 

By this means, emulation be- 
comes general, for the honour of 
the whole: every one dreads, by 
an indelicate action, to dethrone 
either his sister or his daughter, 
The crown of roses, promised to 
the most prudent, is expected 
with emotion, distributed with jus- 
tice, and establishes goodness, rec- 
titude, and morality, in every 
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family ; it attaches the best peo- 
ple to the most peaceful residence, 

Example, powerful example, acts 
even at a distance; there the bud 
of worthy actions is unfolded, and 
the traveller, on approaching this 
territory, perceives, before he en- 
ters it, that he is not far from Sa- 
lency. In the course of so many 
successive ages, all around them 
has changed; they alone will trans- 
mit to their children the pure in- 
heritance they received from their 
fathers; an institution truly great, 
from its simplicity ; powerful, un- 
der an appearance of weakuess: 
such is the almost unknown in- 
fluence of honours; such is the 
strength of that easy spring, by 
which all men may be governed ; 
sow honour, and you will reap 
virtue. 

If we reflect upon the time the 
Salencians have celebrated this 
festival, it is the most ancient ce- 
remony existing. If we attend to 
its object, itis, perhaps, the only 
one which is dedicated to the ser- 
vice of virtue. If virtue is the 
most useful and estimable advan- 
tage to society in general, this es- 
tablishment, by which it is encou- 
raged, is a public and national 
benefit, and belongs to France. 

According to a tradition, handed 
down from age toage, Saint Medard, 
born at Salency, proprietor, rather 
than lord, of the territory of Sa- 
lengy (for there were no fiefs at 
that time,) was the institutor of 
that charming festival, which has 
made virtue flourish for so many 
ages. He had himself the pleasing 
consolation of enjoying the fruit of 
his wisdom, oa his family was 


honoured with the prize which he 
had instituted, for his sister ob- 
tained the crown of roses. 

This affecting and valuable fes- 
tival has been transmitted from the 





fifth contury to the present day. 
To this rose is attached a purity of 
morals, which, from time immemo- 
rial, has never suffered the slightest 
blemish; to this rose are attached 
the happiness, peace, and glory of 
the Salengians. 

This rose is the portion, fre- 
quently the ouly portion, which 
virtue brings with it; this rose 
forms the amiable and pleasing tie 
of a happy marriage. Even for- 
tune is anxious to obtain it, and 
comes with respect to receive it 
from the hand of honourable in- 
digence. A. possession of twelve 
hundred years, with such splendid 
advantages, is the fairest title that 
exists in the world. 





ApvVANTAGEs of a Taste for the 
GENERAL BeauTiés of Nature. 


Me vero Primum dulces ante omnia 
mus#® 
Accipiant! 
—Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in val~ 
libus amunes ; 
Flumina amem, sylvasque inglorius. 
Virg. Georg. L. 11. Lin. 475, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 





Sir, 

THAT sensibility to beauty, 
which, when cultivated and im- 
proved, we term taste, is universally 
diffused through the human spe- 
cies: and it is most uniform with 
respect to those objects, which, 
being out of our power, are not 
liable to variation, from. accident, 
caprice, or fashion. The verdant 
lawn, the shady grove, the varies 
gated landscape, the boundless 
ocean, and the starry firmament, 
are contemplated with pleasure by 
every attentive beholder. Bat the 
emotions of different spectators; 
though similarin kind, differ widely 
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in degree; aud to relish, with full 
delight, the euchanting scenes of 
nature, the mind must be uncore 
rupted by avarice, sensuality, or 
ambition ; quick in her sensibili- 
ties ; elevated in her sentiments; 
and devout in her affections. He, 
who possesses such exalted powers 
of perception and enjoyment, may 
almost say, with the poet, 


‘1 care not, Fortune! what you me 
deny $ 

You cannet rob me of free nature's 
grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the 


sky, 

Thro’ which Aurora shews her bright- 
ening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to 
trace 

The woodsand lawns, by living streain, 
at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres 


brace, 

And I their toys to the great children 
leave: 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can 
me bereave.”” 


Perhaps such ardent enthusiasm 
may not be compatible with the 
vbecessary toils, and active offices, 
which Providence has assigned to 
the generality of men, But there 
are none, to whom some portion 
of it may not prove advantageous ; 
and if it were cherished, by each 
individual, in that degree, which 
i8 consistent with the indispensable 
duties of his station, the felicity 
of human life would be consider- 
ably augmented. From thissource, 
the refined and vivid pleasures of 
the imagination are almost entirely 
derived : and the elegant arts owe 
their choicest heauties to a taste 
for the contemplation of nature, 
Painting and sculpture are express 
Unitations of visible objects: and 
where would be the charms of 


poetry, if divested of the imagery 
and embellishments, which she 
borrows from rural scenes? Paiat- 
ers, statuaries, and poets, therefore, 
are always ambitious to acknow- 
ledge themselves the pupils of na- 
ture; and as their skill increases, 
they grow more and more delighted 
with every view of the animal and 
vegetable world, But the pleasure 
resulting from admiration is tran- 
sient; and to cultivate taste, with- 
out regard to its influence on the 
passions and affections, ‘ is to rear 
a tree for its blossoms, which is 
capable of yielding the richest and 
most valuable fruit.” Physical and 
moral beauty bear so intimate a 
relation to each other, that they 
may he considered as different gra- 
dations in the scale of excellence ; 
and the knowledge and relish of the 
former, should be deemed only a 
step to the nobler and more perma- 
neni enjoyments of the latter. 

Whoever has visited the Lea- 
sowes, in \arwickshire, must have 
felt the force and propriety of an 
inscription, which meets the eye, at 
the eutrance into those delightful 
grounds, 


** Would you then taste the tranquil 
scene? 

Be sure your bosoms be serene ; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life : 

And much it ’vails you, in their place 

To graft the love of haman race.” 


Now ‘such scenes contribute 
powerfully to inspire that serenity, 
which is necessary to enjoy, and to 
heighten their beauties. By a 
secret contagion, the soul catches 
the harmony, which she contem- 
plates; and the frame within, 
assimilates itself to that which is 
without, For, 
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** Who can forbear to smile with 
nature ? 

Can the eorny passions in the bosom 
roll, 

While every gale is peace, and every 
grove 

Is melody ?*” 


In this state of sweet coinposure, 
we become susceptible of virtuous 
impressions, from almost every sur- 
rounding object. The patient ox 
is viewed with generous compla- 
cency; the guileless sheep, with 
pity; and the playful lamb raises 
emotions of tenderness and love. 
We rejoice with the horse, in his 
liberty and exemption from toil, 
whilst he ranges at large through 
enamelled pastures ; and the fro- 
lics of the colt would afford un- 
mixed delight, did we not recollect 
the bondage which he is soon to 
undergo. 

We are charmed with the songs 
of birds, soothed with the buzz of 
insects, and pleased with the spor- 
tive motions of fishes, because these 
are expressions of enjoyment; and 
we exult in the felicity of the whole 
animated creation. Thus an equal 
and extensive benevolence is called 
forth into exertion ; and having felt 
a common interest in the gratifica- 
tions of inferior beings, we shall be 
no longer indifferent to their suffer- 
ings, or become wantonly instru- 
mental in producing them. 

It seems to be the intention of 
Providence, that the lower orders 





* Thomson’s Seasons, first edit, 
Horace, when he breaks forth into the 
animated exclamation, 
* O, rus! quando ego le aspiciam, quandoque 
licebit 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inerlibus 
horis 

Ducere solicile jucunda oblivia vila;’? 

Hor. Sat. VI. 
seems to regret the want of that heartfelt 
complacency, which the bustle, pomp, and 
pleasures of imperial Rome could not 
afford. 


of animals should be subservient 
to the comfort, convenience, and 
sustenance of man. But his right 
of dominion extends no farther; 
and if this right be exercised with 
mildness, humanity, and justice, 
the subjects of his power will be 
no less benefited than himself. 
Vor various species of living crez- 
tures are annually multiplied by 
human art, improved in their pere 
ceptive powers by human culture, 
and plentifully fed by human in- 
dustry. The relation, therefore, 
is reciprocal, between such ani- 
mals and man; and he may supply 
his own wants by the use of their 
labour, the produce of their bodies, 
and even the sacrifice of their lives; 
whilst he co-operates with all-gra- 
cious heaven, in promoting happi- 
ness, the great end of existence. 

But though it be true, that par- 
tial evil, with respect to different 
orders of sensitive beings, may be 
universal good; and that it is 4 
wise and benevolent institution of 
nature, to make destruction itself, 
within certain limitations, the cause 
of an increase of life and enjoy- 
ment; yet a generous person will 
extend his compassionate regards 
to every individual, that suffers for 
his sake : and whilst he sighs 


‘* Ev’n for the kid, or lamb, that pours 
its life 
Beneath the bloody knife ;” 


he will naturally be solicitous to 
mitigate pain, both im duration 
and degree, by the gentlest modes 
of inflicting it. 

Iam inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that this sense of humanity 
would soon be obliterated, and 
that the heart would grow callous 
to every soft impression, were it 
not for the benignant influence of 
the smiling face of nature, The 
Count de Lauzun, when mopt- 
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soned, by Louis XIV. in the castle 
of Pignerol, amused himself, dur- 
ing a long period of time, with 
catching flies, and delivering them 
to be devoured by a rapacious spi- 
der. Such an entertainment was 
equally singular and cruel; and 
inconsistent, I believe, with his 
former character, and subsequent 
turn of mind. But his cell had 
no window ; und received only a 
glimmering light, from an aperture 
in the roof. In less unfavourable 
circumstances, may we not pre- 
sume, that instead of sporting with 
misery, he would have released the 
agonising fiies; and bid them enjoy 
that freedom, of which he himself 
was bereaved ? 

But the taste for natural beauty 
is subservient to higher purposes, 
than those which have been enu- 
merated: and the cultivation of it 
not only refines and humanises, 
but dignifies and exalts the affec- 
tions. It elevates them to the 
admiration and love of that Being, 
who is the author of all that is fair, 
sublime, and good in the creation. 
Scepticisin oad eveliginn are hardly 
compatible with the sensibility of 
heart, which arises from a just and 
lively relish of the wisdom, har- 
mony, and order subsisting in the 
world around us: and emotions of 
piety must spring up spontaneously 
ia the bosom, that is in unison with 
all animated nature. Actuated by 
this divine inspiration, man finds 
“a fane in every sacred grove :” 
and glowing with devout fervour, 
€ joins his song to the universal 
chorus; or muses the praise of the 
Almighty, in silence more expres- 
sive, Thus they 


“Whom Nature’s works can charm, 
with God himself {day, 
converse ; grow familiar, day by 
With his conceptions; act “fo his 


plan, souls,” 
And form to his the relish of their 
Vou. Il, May, 1815, 





An Account of the InpDiaNs of 
PorTo DE LA TRINIDAD, in 4k 
North Latitude onthe N. W. 
Coast of America; translated 
Srom the Spanish Journalof Don 
Francisco Maurelle, who made a 
Voyage in 1775 to explore the 
Coast of America northward of 
California. 


For the New Universal Magazine. 


ON the 11th of June, 1775, we 
had fixed every thing with regard 
to our anchorage, and we deter- 
mined to take possession of the 
country, upon the top of a high 
mountain, which lies at the entrance 
of the port. For this purpose our 
crews divided into different parties, 
which were properly posted, so that 
the rest might proceed without any 
danger of an attack. We more- 
over placed centinels at a consider. 
able distance to reconnoitre the 
paths used by the Indians, who pos- 
sessed themselves of those parts 
from which we had most to fear. 
With these precautions the crews 
marched in two bodies, who adored 
the holy cross upon disembarking, 
and when at the top of the moun- 
tain formed a square, the centre of 
which became achapel. Here the 
holy cross was again raised, mass 
celebrated, with a sermon, and pos- 
session taken, with all the requi- 
sites enjoined by our instruetions. 
We ulso fired both our musquetry 
and cannon, which naturally made 
the Indians suppose we were irre- 
sistible. After they had recovered 
their fright, however, and found 
that we had done them no harm, 
they visited us again, and probably 
to examine more nearly what had 
occasioned the tremendous noise 
which they had never heard before, 
As we thus took possession on the 
day when holy mother church cele- 
brates the festival Lo the most holy 
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Trinity, we named the port accord- 
ingly. 

The following days were taken 
up in precuring wood and water, 
whilst the schooner was careened, 
We likewise cut some masts for 
her. 

We could not but particularly 
attend to all the actions of the 
Indians, their manyer of living, 
habitations, garmeuts, food, gu- 
vernment, laws, language, and 
arms, as also their hunting and 
fisheries. The distrust indeed 
which we naturally entertained of 
these barbarians, made us endea- 
vour to get as great an insight into 
all these as possible, yet we never 
observed any thing contrary to the 
most perfect friendship and confi- 
dence which they seemed to repose 
in us. I may add, that their in- 
tercourse with us was not only kind, 
but affectionate. 

Their houses were square, and 
built with large beams, the rools 
being no higher than the surface of 
the ground, for the doors to which 
they make use of a circular hole, 
just large enough for their bodies 
to pass through. The floors of 
these huts are perfectly smooth aud 
clean, with a square hole two feet 
deep in the centre, in which they 
make their fire, and round which 
they are continually warming them- 
selves, on account.of the great cold. 
Such habitations also secure them, 
when not employed out of doors, 
from the wind and noxious animals. 

The men, however, do not wear 
any covering, except the cold is 
intense, when indeed they put 
upon their shoulders the skins of 
sea-wolves, otters, deer, or other 
animals: many of them also have 
round their heads sweet-smelling 
herbs. They likewise wear their 
hair either dishevelled over their 
shoulders, or otherwise en castanna, 

In the flaps of their ears they 


have rings like those at the eud of 


a musquet, 

They. bind their loins and legs 
quite down to the ankles, very 
closely, with strips of hide oi 
thread. 

They paint their face, and 
greater part of their body, regu- 
larly either with a black or blue 
colour. 

Their arms are covered with cir- 
cles of small points in the same 
manuer that common people in 
Spain often paint ships and anchiors. 

The women cover the tops of 
their heads with an ornament like 
the crest of a heliwet, and wear 
their bair in two tresses, in which 
they stick many sweet-smelling 
herbs, They also use the same 
rings in their caps, (which are of 
bone) as the men are before de- 
scribed to do, and cover their bo- 
dies with the same skins, besides 
which they more deceuily wear an 
apron of the same kind, about «# 
foot wide, with some threads form- 
ed into w fringe. They likewise 
bind their legs in the sawme manner 
with the men, ‘ 

The underlip of these women 
is swelled ont into three fascias or 
risings, two of which issue from 
the corners of the mouth to the 
lowest part of the beard, and the 
third. from the highest point, and 
middie of that point to the lower, 
like the others, leaving between 
each a space of clear flesh, which 
is much larger in the young than 
in the older women, whose faces 
are generally covered with punc- 
tures, soas to be totally disfigur- 
ed. ; 

On their necks they wear varr 
ous fruits, instead of beads: some 
of these ornaments alsu consist of 
the bones of animals, or shells 
from the sea-coast, 

This tribe of Indians is govert- 
ed by a ruler, who ditects where 
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they shall go both to hunt and fish, 
for what the community stands in 
need of. We also observed that 
one of these Indians always ex- 
amined carefully the sea-shore, 
when we went to our ships on the 
close of twilight, the occasion of 
which probably was, to take care 
that all their people should return 
safe to their habitations about that 
tume. 

It should seem that the authori- 
ty of this ruler is confined to a 
particular village of these habita- 
tions, together with such a district 
of country us may be supposed to 
belong to the inhabitants of such a 
community, who sometimes are at 
war with other villages, against whom 
they appeared to ask our assistance, 
making us sigus for that purpose. 
There are, however, many other 
villages which are friendly to each 
other, if not to these Indians; for 
on our first arrival :more than three 
bundred came down in different 
parties with their women and chil- 
dren, who were not indeed permit- 
ted to enter the village of our In- 
dians, 

Whilst this sort of intercourse 
continued between us, we ob- 
served an infant, who could scarce- 
ly bea year old, shooting arrows 
from a bow proportioned to his 
size and strength, and who — hit 
one’s hand at two or three yards 
distance, if it was held up for a 
mark, s 

We never observed that these 
Indians had any idols, or made 
sacrifices: but as we found out 
that they had a plurality of wives, 
or women, at least, we inferred, 
with good reason, that they were 
perfect atheists, 

Upon the death of one of these 
ludians, they raised a sort of fue 
neral cry, and afterwards burned 
the body within the house of their 
ruler; but from this we could not 


pronounce they were idolaters, be~ 
cause the cry of lamentation might 
proceed from affliction, and the 
body might have been. burnt, that 
the.corpse should not be exposed to 
wild beasts; or perhaps this might 
have been done to avoid the stench 
of the deceased, when putrefaction 
might commence. 

We were not able to understand 
one of their regulations, as they 
permitted our people to euter all 
their houses, except that: of their 
ruler; and yet when we had bro- 
ken through this etiquette, we 
could not observe any thing dif- 
ferent between the palace and the 
other huts, 

It was impossible for us to un- 
derstand their language, for which 
reason we had no intercourse but 
by signs, and therefore both par- 
ties often continued in a total igno- 
rance of each other’s meaning: we 
observed, however, that they pro 
nounced our words with great ease. 

Their arms are chiefly arrows 
pointed with flint, and some of 
them with copper or iron, which 
we understood were procured from 
the north, and one of these was 
thus marked(,. These arrows 
are carried in quivers ef wood or 
bone, and hang from their wrist 
or neck. 

But what they chiefly value is 
iron, and particularly knives or 
hoops of old barrels; they also 
readily barter for bugles, whilst 
they rejected both provisions or 
any article of dress. They pre- 
tended, however, that they some- 
times approved the former, in or- 
der to procure our esteem; but 
soon after they had accepted any 
sort of meat, we observed that they 
set it aside, as of no value, At last, 
indeed, they teok kindly to our 
biscuits, and really eat them. 

Amongst these Indians there was 
one who had pa familiar imtere 
dz 
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eourse with us than all the rest, 
sitting down with usin sight of his 
couutrymen. 

They used tobacco, which they 
smoked in small wooden pipes, in 
form of a trumpet, and procured 
from little gardens where they had 
planted it. 

They chifly hunt deer, cibulos, 
sea-wolves, aud otters, nor did we 
observe that they pursued any 
others. The only birds we met 
with on this part of the coast were 
duws, hawks, very small paroquets, 
ducks, and gulls; there were also 
some parrots with red feet, bills, 
and breasts, like lories both in their 
heads and flight. 

’ The fish on that coast are chiefly 
sardines, pejerey, and cod : of which 
they only bring home as much as 
will satisfy the wants of the day. 

We tried to find if they had 
ever seen other strangers, or ships, 
than our own, but though we took 
great pains to inform ourselves on 
this head, we never could perfectly 
comprehend what they said: upon 
the whole we conceived that we 
were the only foreigners who had 
ever visited that part of the coast. 

We likewise endeavoured to know 
from them whether they bad any 
mines or precious stones; but in 
this we were likewise disappointed. 

What we saw of the country 
leaves us no doubt of its fertility, 
and that it is capable of producing 
all the plants of Europe. In most 
of the gullies of the hills there are 
rills off clear and cool water, the 
sides of which are covered with 
herbs (as in the meadows of Eu- 
rope) of hoth agreeable verdure and 
smell, Amongst these were Cas- 
tilian roses, smallage, lilies, plan- 
tain, thistles, camomile, and mary 
others. We likewise found straw- 
berries, rasberries, blackberries, 
sweet onions, and potatoes, all 
which grew in considerable abun- 


dauce, and particularly near the 
rills, Amongst other plants we 
observed one which much. resem- 
bled percely (though not in its 
smell,) which the Indians bruised 
and eat, after mixing it with onions, 

The hills were covered with very 
large, high, and strait pines, 
amongst which I observed some of 
one hundred and twenty feet high, 
and four in diameter towards the 
bottom. 

All these pines are proper for 
masts and ship building. 

The outline of the port is repre- 
sented in Chart the 6th, which was 
drawn by D. Bruno Heceta, D, Juan 
Fr. de la Bodega, and myself. 
Though the port is there repre- 
sented as open, yet it is to be un- 
derstood that the harbour is well 
sheltered from the S. W. W. and 
N. W. as also from the N, N, E. 
and E. 

[This discovery was made by the 
schooner on the 9th of June.] 

In the west part there is a hill 
fifty fathoms high, joining to the 
continent onthe north side, where 
there is another rising of twenty, 
both of which afford protection not 
only from the winds, but the attacks 
ofan evemy. 

At the entrance of the port is a 
small island of considerable height, 
without a single plant upon it 
and on the sides of the coast are 
high rocks, which are very conve- 
nient for disembarking ; goodsalso 
may be shipped so near the hill, 
that a ladder may be used from the 
land to the vessel; and near the 
sand are mavy small rocks, which 
secure the ship at anchor from the 
S. FE. and S. W. 

We compleated our watering very 
early from the number of rills whieh 
emptied themselves inte the har- 
bour: we were likewise as soon 
supplied with wood. . 

We paid. great attention to the 
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tides, and found them to be as 
regular us in Europe, 

We made repeated observations 
with regard to the latitude of this 
harbour, and found it was exactly 
forty-one degrees and seven minutes 
N. whilst we supposed the longitude 
to be nineteen degrees and four 
mivutes W. of 8, Blas. 

We had thus thoroughly investi- 
gated every thing which relates to 
this harbour, except the course of 
ariver which came from the S. W. 
and which appeared whilst we were 
at the top of the hill. We took 
therefore the boat on the 18th, and 
found that the mouth was wider 
than is necessary for the discharge 
of the water, which is lost in the 
sands on each side, so that we 
could not even enter it except at 
full tide. However we left our 
boat, and procceded a league into 
the country, whilst the river conti- 
nued of the same width; viz. twenty 
feet, and about five deep. 

On the banks of this river were 
larger timber trees than we had be- 
fore seen, and we conceived that 
in land-floods the whole plain 
(which was more than a quarter of 
a league broad) must be frequently 
covered with water, as there were 
Many places where it continued to 
stagnate. 

We gave this river the name of 
Pigeons, because at our first land- 
ing we saw large flocks of these, 
and other birds, some of which had 
pleasing notes. 

On the sides of the mountains we 
found the same plauts and fruits, 
a8 in the more immediate neigh- 


bourheod of Trinity harbour. 





Exposition of a Passace in 
VIRGIL. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 
1 HAVE often heard the ques- 


tion asked, how must Virgu be 
understood in the following verses 
of his Georgics, (B. iv.) where 
he speaks of the Nile, as in the 
Indies : ‘ . 

Nam que Pelli gens fortunata Canopi, 
Accolit effuso staguantem flumime 

Nilum, 
Et circum pictis vebitur sua rura 


phaselis ; 

Quaque phareiratre vicinia perfidis 
urget, : 

Et viridem Egyptum Nigra feeundat 
areva 


Et diversa ruens septem discurritin ora, 

Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab 
lndis ¢ 

Omnis in hac regio cerlam jacit arte 
salutem. 

Many commentators have thought 
this place too difficult to be ex- 
plained; though there have been 
two or three authors that have made 
some probable conjectures about it. 
Mr. Segrais, who had taken a great 
deal of pains in considering Virgil, 
tells us, that the fourth verse 
ought to be put after the fifth, and 
that Virgil spoke of the Nile in the 
four first, and of the Indies in the 
following ones. He says, this sense 
is most conformable to the cha- 
racter and genius of the poet. And 
he thinks it is very improbable, 
that Virgil, who is so just and 
exact in his expressions should em- 
ploy seven verses about the Nile 
only, aud that in such obscure 
terms too. Besides this, it is a very 
great fault to place the Nile upon 
the frontiers of Persia : Virgil could 
not be ignorant of its situation. 
Geography was more known in his 
time; therefore it is better to trans- 
pose a verse from its place than to 
attribute so great ah oversight to 
the prince of heroic poets, But 
Father Lamy is of another opinion : 
he is absolutely against this trans- 
position, and says, that by these 
verses, Virgil, though in a very am- 
biguous manner, designed to. show 
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that the art of recovering bees was 
practised in those countries that he 
describes, The ancient geographers 
divided Egypt into Higher and 
Lower, and this last was compre- 
hended between the branches of the 
Nile towards its emptying iself ; 
and its western avenue was called 
Canope. This part was very fruit- 
ful, Nilus ibi coloni vice faungeus, 
It was near this place that Alex- 
ander built Alexandria, Thus far 
there is nothing superfluous in his 
verses. And in the four followmg 
verses he passes to another couutry 
in Egypt, which, he tells us, was 
ip the neighbourhood of Persia, 
Here it is his geography is accused, 
aud with very good reason, if we 
examine it by the ideas we at this 
day have of Persia and Egypt ; but 
it is not improbable, but that in 
his time, the empire of Persia was 
more extended than itis pow: we 
kuow Egypt was once under it; 
and if then, this empire reached to 
the Red Sea, Virgil was not so ig- 
norant as is pretended, Pliny, who 
lived since his time, says, that 
Perse rubrum mare semper in- 
coluere. In Pliny’s time, and a 
long while before, Persia was known 
enly under the name of the Par- 
thians; Persia in Parthorum nomen 
jampridem translata ; and he adds, 
that the empne of the Parthians 
extended to the Red Sea. Other 
authors say the same thing. But 
Mr. Segrais, whom we before men- 
tioned, will have it to be the copy- 
ists, aud not Virgil, who have 
transposed Nilus out of its place: 
he says, it is the river Indus he 
speaks of, which this verse shews 
Usque Coloratus amnis devexus 
ab Indis, since the river which runs 
from the Indies cannot be the Nile. 
And if we understand these verses 
after this manner, it may be still a 
farther justifying of Virgil, to know 
that it was formerly believed that 


joined together. 


the Ethiopians, from whom the Nile 
takes its source, came from some 
neighbouring countries of — the 
Indies. Eusebius has these words ; 
JEthiopes ab Indo flumine consur- 


geutes, juxta A’gyptum  conse- 
derunt. There isa Brachinan also, 


in Philostrates, who maintais, that 
the Ethiopians drew their original 
from the Indians. Ortelius, in his 
Treasure of Geography, proves, that 
Ethiopia was called India formerly, 
Before geography was so well known 
as it is now, it was generally 
thought that India and Ethiopia 
Arrian in bis 
History of the Wars of Alexander, 
relates, that this conqueror believed 
when he arrived at Indus, that it 
was the source of the Nile ; and that, 
this river, after having run through 
vast solitudes might lose its name, 
and take that of Nilus, when it 
arrived at Egypt. Yet, however, let 
persons have thought what they 
pleased of these rivers, it is enough 
to justif. Virgil, if it is but granted 
that Ethiopia has been called India 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Paddington, 
Blay 7th, 1815. 


M. W. 





Extracts from a ComMon-PLAce 


Book. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Srr, 

THE following queries and me- 
moranda which 1 here transmit you, 
are extracted from my common- 
place book. I shall be happy to 
observe them in your next montbly 
publication, and will be obliged by 
any of your correspondents (who 
may feel qualified) coming forward 
to answer or illustrate them. As 
they happen chiefly to be regarding 
popular and prevalent practices, 
I expect they will prove the mean§ 
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of eliciting some valuable essays in 
the New Universal Magazine. 

I would likewise call upon any 
of your correspondents who may, 
like myself, have been in the prac- 
tice of noting down oceurring 
queries, &c. to publish them in 
this manner; us I conceive it the 
best possible way for reforming 
popular prejadices and errors, aud 
for gaining information ou dubious 
poiuts, 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 

Edinburgh, J. A. 

May 12th, 1815. 


Ist. Would it not be better that 
all epitaphs, public deeds, inscrip- 
tions on coius, and public build- 
ings, &c. &e. should be in the ver- 
nacular language of our country, 
than in Latin, or avy other dead lan- 
guage ? 

2d. The professor of Latin in each 
of the Scottish Universities is styled 
* Professor of Humanity;”’ is it the 
same in the English Universities ? 
and how does it happen, that the 
word “humanity” is so little used 
or known in the above sense ? 

3d. How ridiculous is the pre- 
vailing custom of all ranks in so- 
ciety, styling themselves in letters, 
to their correspondents, (whatever 
may be their station in life) * most 
obedient and very humble servant,” 
&c. Is it not an improper and 
uncalled for perversion of language 
which all oupht to give up? 

4th. Is it not an error, in writing, 
to use the different phrases “ first,” 
“greatest,” and ** /ast’? impor 
tance, with exactly the same sigui- 
fication ? 

(ith, When was the practice of 
writing * Finis” at the end of 
books, introduced ? It must surely 
es originated with some Latin 

ant. 


7th, Is not the light and jocular 


manner in which the title ** Reve- 
rend” is often applied to preaching 
servants and tradesmen very inde- 
corous and improper ? For instance, 
the public papers used lately to 
teem with accounts of the “ Reve- 
rend Mr. Tozer,” &e. 

9th. The following is a sentence 
which it has been remarked very 
few can write, (when the words are 
only rehearsed to them) without 
inaking many orthographical errors. 
* 4 cobbler, a fiddler, a saddler, 
and apony ate a potato out of a 
basin, by way of salad, at my ex- 
pense.” The above is a correct 
copy, but it is ten to one that you 
get it written nearer to the follow- 
ing: * A cobler, a fidler,a sadler, 
anda poney, eat a potatoe out of a 
bason by way of sallad at my ex- 
pence.” 

10th. The eye being the organ of 
sight, can a blind man be said to 
possess eyes ? 

1lth. Is it not highly selfish and 
improper in ministers to pray for 
especial favour to the city or parish 
in which they reside? They would 
certainly be correct in praying es- 
pecially for favour te it; but I have 
heard many express themselves ex- 
actly in the former way. Consi- 
deration would surely shew them 
the error of it. 

12th. The following case actually 
occurred in Scotland a few years 
ago. A wager was taken by two 
gentlemen on these circumstances : 
The first said that a person who was 
seen approaching them from a dis- 
tance was a man; the other gentle- 
man alleged that it was a female, 
Upon the arrival of the person, 
however, he most remarkably turned 
out to bea man in female attire, 
Which was the gainer of the bet 
was thus rendered dubious. If 
yon decide it by the strict literal 
meaning of the words of the bet, 
he who wagered that the person at a 
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distance was a wan, is the gaiuer, 
Bat if you decide it by the un- 
questionable understanding of the 
wager, which certainly was whether 
the person approaching was in male 
or female attire, then, he who wa- 
gered thatthe person was a female, 
becomes the gainer. Now, who 
should actually have been the 
victorin this bet ? J. Ba 


On the Ortein of the Scorrisn 
NATION. 


(Concluded from page 231.) 


HAVING, as appears to me, suf- 
ficiently proved, that the reasons 
above assigned for giving the name 
of Scuit to one people, and transfer- 
ring it toanother are insufticient, 
I will venture to produce ny own 
conjectures, and hope to give as 
convincing proofs of their probabi- 
lity, as the nature of the subject 
can admit. 

Mankind was early divided into 
two distinct professions, one that 
lived by agriculture, and the other 
that trusted for subsistence to hunt- 
ing and the increase of their cattle. 
The first would vaturally, and al- 
most neccssarily, settle upon the 
spots where they had cleared away 
the woods, and drained the marshes; 
the other ranged from place to place 
us fresh pasture sprung up, or new 
game was started. These last were 
in reality Seuit or wanderers, and 
received that appellation. The co- 
meidence of the language and the 
manners, where the customs of the 
people ure expressed in the idea con- 
veyed by the word, seems to be a 
proof of its propriety similar to our 
knowing the portraits of our friends 
by their having a striking resem- 
blance of the originals, As the Cel- 
tic language once extended over 
an immense tract, I have not the 
least doubt that this was the true 


origin of the name of the people 
whom the Greeks called Lxvba, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt 
domos; the opposition of the way of 
living of those people to that of the 
Romans was so striking that the 
poet has here expressed, and indeed, 
without knowing it, has properly 
translated the word Scuit by Vagas. 
And if au old Scot was to translate 
the Vagas Domos of Horace, he 
would call them Tigh-Scuit, which 
in modern English means Scottish 
houses, Though the Greeks, ac- 
cording to their constant manner, 
turned the word to suit the idiom 
of their own language, the ZxvSa: 
were in reality the Scuit, behind 
the Palus Moeotis, and the Scuit 
in Ireland and Caledouia were the 
Exvba: in this other remote corner of 
the then known world. Accord- 
ingly in the few fragments of their 
poems that have reached us, we 
find frequent mention of, and allu- 
sion to hunting and herds of cattle, 
without the least mention of agricul- 
ture, a strong proof of the agree- 
ment of manners between the Scuit 
and Xxvba. This appellation may 
seem tousa term of reproach, but 
to people habituated in this way of 
life, it would appear an honourable 
distinction, They would even look 
with contempt on the ivhabitants 
of cities, as many of the Tartars 
uud Arabs do at this day, and in 
comparing the opposite manners of 
living, they would say most sin+ 
cerely,and more from the heart than 
Horace did, quanto melius Scythe, 
Even at this hour, it is the custom 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, and 
in some parts of Ireland, that peo- 
ple in summer remove to feed their 
cattle on the hills, dwelling, during 
that season in huts, called sheelings 
among us, and in winter, retire to 
their warmer habitations in the val- 
lies. So the Irish prince when he 
came to Caledonia, found his peo- 
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ple were Scuit, and he left them 
Scuit. Nor is it hard to find the 
reasons for the name’s being lost in 
the one country, while it flourished 
and spread wider in the other. The 
Firbolgs, the Faolans, the Tuathals 
and others, had conquered and peo- 
pled the greatest part of Ireland, 
so that the original Scuit were re- 
duced to small numbers, and nar- 
row bounds. The different invaders 
by degrees forgot their former dis- 
tinctions, till at last the custom 
prevailed of the whole being deno- 
minated from the island they inha- 
bited. On the contrary, the asperity 
of their mountains defended the 
Caledonian Scuit from foreign arins, 
so that there was no reason for 
changing their former name. Their 
king, Kenneth Macalpin, haviny, 
by a long and bloody war, mdde 
good his claim to the Pictish crown, 
the custom. prevailed to call all his 
dominions by his former title. 

That the Romans mention not 
the Scoti at their first acquaintance 
with Britain, is no reason to con- 
clude that there was no such people 
init. They at that time knew lit- 
tle of the island ; and their own 
historians tell us, that they were 
uueertain whether it was an island 
or not till the days of Vespasian. 
Besides, the Romans despised every 
language but their own. Rome 
had stood some hundreds of years 
before they would condescend even 
to learn Greek, Thus they could 
have but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of all the distinctions among 
a people with whom they had so 
short an acquaintance, as they had 
with those of the North of Scotland. 
Were 1 to mark out the time when 
the Romans came at length to learn 
the name of Scotii, | would conclude 
that it was when their chains were 
80 fast rivetted on the Britous, that 
these unhappy islanders found 
themselves under, what would be 

Vou. I. May, 1815. 


to them, a very disagreeable neces- 
sity, of learning the language of 
their oppressors ; when those polite 
and humane conquerors had scourg- 
ed the mothers, and ravished the 
dauyhters. 

Mr. Whitaker attempts to sup- 
port the truth of his suppositions, 
from the name of Argyle-shire, and 
from our calling the ianguage Erse. 
But these two words require only 
to beexplained in order to shew 
that they give no support to his 
hypothesis. As all the original 
inhabitants of Britain were Gael, 
Argyle was naturally distinguished 
by the appellation of Jar-gael, that 
is, Western Gaels, being situated 
in the most western division of that 
past of Britain, and indeed in the 
most westerly part of the whole 
island, except the narrow promon- 
tory of the Land's End in Cornwall. 
If we call the language Erse, it is 
because in the lowlands of Scotlane 
we use the Anglo-Saxon dialect, 
which began among us from the 
multitudes of the English Saxons, 
who found a refuge in North Bri- 
tain from the lash of the Norman 
tyranny, and we use the word that 
was in use among them who had 
been more acquainted with the 
Irish. 

As to the two passages that Mr, 
Whitaker has quoted from Clau- 
dian, they are scarcely worth ani- 
madversion ; as they contribute 
nothing either to his purpose or 
mine, whether the Scoti mentioned 
by the poet, were the Scoti of 
Hibernia or Caledonia, But per- 
haps, after having been so long 
wandering with our ancestors, it 
may not be disagreeable to find 
some flowers from the classics scat- 
tered in the desert, {I will, witha 
truly christian spirit, pardon the 
poet who trespassed against us by 
singing a song of triumph over our 
country, and, returning good for 
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evil, L will clear his words from 
the false interpretations that have 
been put upon them, and shew that 
he kuew very well how to express 
his own meaning, to all but such 
as were determined to misunder- 
stand him. 

The first passage I 
notice of is, 


shall take 


€* Scotorum cumules flevit glacialis Ierne.”’ 


Where shall we find the Roman 
historian who says his countrymen 
ever invaded Ireland ? Yet such an 
jivasion is absolutely necessary to 
make any sense ofthis line, to those 
who think those Scoti were Hiber- 
nians. For the poet here places 
before our eyes the goddess or 
nymph ITerne as present on the spot, 
and weeping ‘over the heaps of her 
slaughtered friends, who lay before 
her. For it is well known that these 
local Genii. very rarely, if ever, 
travelled out of their own country : 
so we must look for this Terne 
sumewhere else. If any one should 
suspect that | am biassed by na- 
tional vanity to affirm that this wasa 
picture of the dismal fate of my own 
countrymen, he is certainly little 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
human heart. I cannot think it an 
honour to any nation to be defeat- 
ed: aud, even at the ‘istance of 
one thousand four bundred years, 
{ feel the natural partiality of my 
country suggesting a wish, that 
these cumuli had been cumuli of 
Romans, or of any other people, 
rather than of Caledonian Scots. 
But however unwilling, the love of 
truth, and the honour of the poet, 
whom | am defending from tisre- 
presentations, compel me to ac- 
knowledge, that the lerne he men- 
tions is the :iver known by the 
name of the water Erne, in Strath- 
Erne. Thepoet seems to have been 
well acquainted with the map of 


the country, since be does not at 
random mention any river in Seot- 
land, where there are some others 
more considerable, but with a par- 
ticular propriety, points out to us 
the water of Erne, which the Ro- 
mans could meet within the first 
day’s march beyond their own 
walls, and which it was necessary 
for them to pass to evable them to 
carry their hostilities farther north; 
aud which, on that account, would 
be strongly defended by the as- 
sembled Caledovians. 1 am sorry 
they had so ill success in their at- 
tempts to defend theircountry from 
so powerful. invaders. 1 know it 
will be alledged, that Strath-Erne 
is: but a very small part of Scot- 
land; but it has been already 
shown tobe a pass of great impor- 
tance in that contest ; and it is 
quite familiar to poets to name 4 
part for the whole, This is a figure 
so well known, even to school-boys, 
that it would be trifling to produce 
particular examples. A learned, a 
profound, and acute dissertator, 
might say, on occasion,‘ I have 
left England, and am going to 
Italy ;’ a poet would perhaps ex- 
press himself im some such way as 
this, 


‘< Farewell to Thames, all hail to Ty- 
ber’s stream,” 


There is an epithet in the line I 
have been treating of, that pomt- 
edly shows Ireland not to have been 
intended here by the word Jerne. | 
dare say nobody will deny this pro- 
position, that Claudian cither did 
understand or did not understand, 
the subject of which he was writing. 
If he understood it noi, bis words 
must pass for nothing ; if he did 
understand it, he could never call 
Ireland Glacialis, since it is certain- 
ly the part of Europe, to the north 
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of the Alps aud Pyrenees, that suf- 
fers least from the severity of frost. 
Ossian; whose authority is admitted 
by Mr. Whitaker, and who cer- 
tainly visited it much oftener than 
Claudian, calls it Greev-Erin. Seve- 
ral plants, which, when imported 
to Britain, are often cut off by the 
frost in the gardens of England, 
are indigenous in Ireland, and 
flourish spontaneously in the fo- 
resis. I travelled through more 
than two-thirds of its length in 
winter. The snow, which melied 
asit fell, discovered as fresh a ver- 
dure as ever 1 saw in England m 
April : asit was then in the middle 
of December, I soon felt how the 
frost bit, when, after a short passage 
of three hours, | landed in the 
island of which the Caledouian Ierne 
makes a part. It may even be 
doubted whether the poet did not 
insert the word Glacialis inten- 
tionally, to prevent that line from 
being applied to Ireland, as the 
ambiguous word Ierne might other- 
wise have led people into a mistake, 
A few words will suffice for the 
other passage of Claudian : 
£* —— Totam cum Scotus Iernem 
Movet, et infesto spumavit remge Te- 
tbhys.’’ 


The poet could not have told us 
more distinctly that the Caledo- 
nians had stirred up all Ireland, 
who came to assist them with so 
humerous au army, that it took a 
mulutude of curachs to carry them. 
Who could understand this other- 
wise? Could any man doubt my 
meaning, if L should say, that North 
America stirred up France and 
Spain, when they sent their fleets to 
the British Channel? In the lines 


quoted, the Scotus and the Ierne 
are as opposite, and as distinct from 
one another, as America is 

France and Spain in the prose, 


from 


Having been obliged, in thes dis- 
quisition, to overthrow an opinion 
that had a powerful supporter, it has 
run out to a greater length than 
{ expected ; yet as the doubt about 
the ancient name of the Scots has 
arisen from the silence of the Latin 
writers ofa certain period, I cannot 
help remarking, that there is somes 
thing very unaccountable in the 
names that one nation gives to ano- 
ther ; of which [I will trouble you 
only with afew striking examples, 
though I could make out a long 
list of them. 

igypt and Nile are words un- 
known to the Egyptians, 

The word Graecus was scarcely 
known tothe Greeks. 

The Morlachi, subject to an 
Italian state, knew not the word 
Italian. 

The people whom we call Dutch, 
know not themselves by that name. 

The vation whom we call Bohe- 
mians, acknowledye sot that name. 

I purposely leave out some of the 
true names of nations, as it more 
evidently shows how people may be 
easily misled, and misguided in 
that point. But there are other in- 
siances more immediately to the 
present purpose. Few Englishmen 
know that the true name of the 
Welsh is Cymri ; thousands of the 
Cymri never heard of the English, 
though living under the same go- 
vernment, aud ruled by the same 
laws. We need therefore be. the 
less surprised if Latin authors have 
led us into mistakes and ambigui- 
ties, by not marking distinctly the 
proper appellations of the different 
people of the British Isles, sinc 
every nation of Europe falls into 
similar blunders every day. 

Ist, Mr. Whitaker seems to me 
to be mistaken when he calls the 
Caledonian Scots by the name of 
Creones; but I chose to use the 
same name he gave them, that the 
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question might not be perplexed by 
a geographical discussion. 

2d, Pol moi is Gaelic fot the 
miry plaucein the plains; or, if we 
take it in another way, pol moit’t-is, 
the miry place of the watery plain. 
Those who have read the account of 
the manner in which that Palus 
Meotis is formed, may judge whe- 
ther there does not appear some 
connection of the language of the 
Gaelic with that of the Scythiaus. 

3d, The affecting story of the 
afflicted. but heroic queen, who 
was forced, by the oppression of 
the Romans, to take uparms against 
them, is so well known, that it 
would be needless to repeat it here. 





Remarks on Mr. Hoaea’s 
GRIMS OF THE Sun. 


PiL- 


[The following ebservations have 
been transmitted to us from Edin- 
burgh. It is needless to add, that 
the writer's opinion and ours (see 
Univ. Mag. Vol. IT. p. 116,) are 
totally different; but we have 
given insertion to the article, both 
Jrom a principle of candour to 
wards Mr. Hogg, and a wish to 
meet the urgent request of the 
critic, ] 

THIS is a glorious flight of the 
imagination, sustained with vivid 
evo a and, when we consider the 

istory of the author, it is a perfect 
prodigy. Mr. Hogg, we under- 
stand, was born and bred a shepherd 
in the mountains of Scotland, and, 
till past the prime of life, had scarce- 
ly ever left his native hills. 

The story of this poem is founded 
upon one of those border ballads of 
which the author, like his great co- 
temporary Mr, Scott, is so fond. 
It is shortly thus:—Mary Lee, of Ca- 
relha, a beautiful country girl, is 
suddenly seized with a trance, and 


being apparently dead, she 1s, after 
the accustomed interval, consigned 
to the grave. Thus far Mr. em 
has tradition for his guide; but it 
is in the subsequent part of the 
story that his rich imagination has 
had unbounded play. Meantime 
the soul of Mary Lee las left the 
body, and, with an angelic guide 
sent from on high, soars into loftier 
regions, where, after traversing * in 
wonder exquisite” the greater part 
of the worlds in the solar system, and 
beholding the peculiar features and 
guidance of each, she is, as an un- 
precedented blessing to a mortal, 
permitted to list in rapture to a 
hymn of praise sung by the angelic 
hosts to the Most High. 

Having finished this heavenly 
pilgrimage, the fair maiden is at 
length restored to her mortal frame, 
and that at the very moment when 
an unholy friar is violating the sanc- 
tuary of the grave, for the purpose 
of robbery. He has just raised the 
hand of this aerial traveller from her 
still abode, and is in the act of cut- 
ting off a ring from the finger, when 
the living soul is restored to the 
conscious body, and Mary Lee 
screams aloud at mortal pain. The 
robber, thunderstruck with this mi- 
raculous scene, sinks to the earth 
totally bereft of life, while our fair 
pilgrim returns to the world fora 
season. 

The ability with which this dar- 
ing plot is carried on, is highly cre- 
ditable to the poetical talents of the 
author. Many of his passages, 10 
grandeur and moral sublimity, are 
scarcely inferior to Milton ; others 
are of a far lower scale, The prin- 
cipal fault we have to find with Mr. 
Hogg, is not maintaining the dig- 
nity of his subject in an uniform 
manner, becoming at times silly 
and degrading. This is a fault, 
however, which we trust he will be 
able to get the better of himself by 
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further experience; it ought to 
meet with his most careful atten- 
tion. In now favouring our readers 
with a few extracts from the poem, 
our endeavour shall be to make 
them as select as possible. 

It. is divided into four parts, each 
in a different stanza. The follow- 
ing verses, describing the com- 
mencement of the pilgrims’ aerial 
travels, are a good specimen of the 


first. 


“« Oft there had Mary viewed with joy 
The rosy streaks of light unfurl’d : 
O! think how glowed the virgin’s breast 
Hung 0’er the profile of the world. 


“ On battlement of storied cloud 
That floated »’er the dawn serene, 

To pace along with angel tread, 
And on the rainbow’s arch to lean. 


‘* Her cheek lay on its rosy rim, 
Her bosom pressed the yielding blue, 
And her fair robes of heavenly make 
Were sweetly tinged with every hue. 


*¢ And there they lay, and there beheld 
The glories of the opening moro 
Spread o’er the eastern world afar, 
Where winter wreath was never borne. 


** And they saw the blossom-loaded trees, 
And gardens of perennial blow, 

Spread their fair bosoms to the day, 
In dappled pride and endless glow, 


‘* These came and passed, for the earth 
rolled on, [hung ; 
But still on the braws of the air they 
The scenes of glory they now beheld 
May scarce by mortal bard be sung.’’ 


Their situation, after ascending, is 
well described in the following lines: 


* Upon a mount they stood of wreathy light, 
Whieh clond had never rested on, nor hues 
Of night bad ever shaded—Thence they saw 
The motioned universe, that wheeled around 
In fair coufusion—raised as they were now 
Yo the high fountain-head of light and 
vision, [found 
Where’er they cast their eyes abroad, they 
The light behind, the object still befure ; 
And on the rarified and pristine rays 
Of vision borne, their piercing sight passed 
on, Onward! 
Imtense and all unbounded—Onward ! 


No cloud to intervene! no haze to dim! 

Or nigh, or distant, it was all the same ; 

For distance lessened not.—O what ascene, 

To see so many goodly worlds upborne ! 

Around !—Around !—all -turning  theix 
green bosoms 

Aud glittering waters to that orb of life 

Oo which our travellers stood, and all by that 

Sustained and gladdened! By that orb 
sustained | 

No—by the mighty everlasting one 

Who in that orb orb resides, and round 
whose throne 

Our journeyers now were hovering.” 


When the song of praise to the Most 
High commenced, 


‘** All Heaven beside was mute—the sheams 
stood still, {winds 
And did not murmur—the light wandering 
Withheld their motion in the midst of 
Heaven, . {trance 
Nor stirred the leaf, but hung in breathless 
Where first the sounds assailed them.” 


Mary Lee was quite overpowered 
with the grand emotions excited by 
this heavenly symphony ; but 
** When the voices and the lyres were 
strained 
To the rapt height, the full delirious swell, 
Then did the pure elastic mounds of 
Heaven 
Quiver and stream with flicker’ng radiance, 
Like gossamers along the morning dew. 
Still paused the chorr, till the last echo crept 
Into the distant hill—O it was sweet ! 
Beyond definement sweet ! and never more 
May ear of mortal list such heavenly 
strains, 
While linked to erring frail humanity.” 
The following invocation at the 
commencement of the third part of 
the poem, may be given as an in- 
stance of Mr. Hogy’s fault of be- 
coming silly on a dignified subject ; 
yet there is something, even in this 
passage, which peculiarly pleases us. 
** Come thou old bass—! loved thy lordly 
swell, (kuell; 
With Dryden's twang, and Pope’s malicious 


But now, so sore thy brazen chords are 
worn, 

By peer, by pastor, and by bard forlorn; 

By every grub that harps for venal ore, 

And crab that grovels on the sandy shore: 

I wot aot if thy maker’s aim has been 

A harp, a fiddle, or a tambourine,” 
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The following weesteem a ; beaa- 
tiful passage : 


“Though woman must those pains and 
passions bronk, 

Beloved of God, and fairest of his plan, 

Note how she smiles superior still to man ; 

As well ither behoves ; for was not he 

Lulled on her breast, and nursed upon her 
kner 

Her foibles and her failings may be rife, 

While toiling through the snares and ills of 
life ; [ pains, 

But he who framed her nature, knows her 

Her heart dependent, and tamultuous veins, 

And many faults the world heap on her 
head, 

Will never there be harshly visited.’’ 

The following passage concludes 
the poem. It 1s a most delicate and 
beautiful allusion to the late death 
of the duchess. of Buccleuch aud 
Queensberry, a lady held in the 
highest estimation both for her 
public and private virtues, 

** Late there was seen, on summer tide, 

A lovely form that wont to glide 
found green Bawhill, at the fall of even, 

Sv like an angel sent from Heaven, 

That all the land believed and said, 

Their Mary Lee was come fiom the dead ; 

For since that time no form so fair 

Had ever moved inthis earthly air 

And whenever that beauteous shade was 
seen 

lo visit the walks of the forest green, 

The joy of the land ran to excess, 

For they knew that it boded them hap- 
piness. 

P. ace, love, and truth, for ever smiled 

Around that genius of the wild.” 


** Ah me ! there is omen of deep dismay, 

For that saint-like form bas vanished away ! 

! have watched her wa'ks by the greenwood 
glade, {laid ; 

And the mound where the harper of old was 

I have watched the bower where the wood- 
bine blows, 

Ana the fairy ring and the wouderous rose, 

And all her haunts by Yarrow’s siore, 

But the heavenly form [ can see no more ! 

She comes not now our land to bl: ss, 

Or to cherish the poor and the fatherless, 

Who lift to Heaven the tearful eye, 

Bewailing their loss—and wel! m: ay I! 

I little weened, when | struck the string, 

In fancy’s wildest mood to sing 

That sad and low the scene shoul d close, 

*Mid real instead of fancied woes,” 


In concluding, we have ouly to 
caution Mr. Hogg against that great 
fault of his friend, Mr. Scott— 
hasty composition and publication. 
«The Pilgrims of the Sun” bear 
evident marks of this: although it 


serves to shew the author’s preat 
powers, yet nothing has a more 


ruinous tendency for a modern 
poet, and there is nothing he ought 
more to avoid. Py 


May 4, 1815. 





On THE DIFFICULTY AND DIGNITY 
oF TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 


THERE is no better proof of the 
difficulty that attends any species of 
com position, than the scarcity of 
successful specimens it affords, 
among a more than common mul- 
titude of trials, It is hard to point 
out an indisputably good transla- 
tion in the language: whence it 
fellows that no mind of ordinary 
inould is equal to the performance; 
and that, to accomplish the task, 
some certain qualities must conspire, 
which do rarely operate in conj ines 
tion. Why men should think hum- 
bly of an object, which great ge- 
niuses have thought not unworthy 
to employ them, and on which ori- 
ginal talents have been tried in 
vain, which, in the liter: ary warfare, 
has proved too strong forthe mighty, 
and which, circumscribed as its 
limits may seem, has held out 
against those conquerors by whom 
gvreater provinces have been sub- 
dued, it is not e asy to conceive, Ul 
less it arise from the e vy inspired 
by those failures in original at- 
tempts, which derive some consola- 
tion from under-rating the glory 
acquired in less arduous undertak- 
ings. They are best answered, how- 
ever, by a fact which contains in it 
something a little problematical ; 
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there never was a capital transl: itor 
that was destitute of original powers, 
while many an original genius 1s 
without the qualifications of a trans- 
lator. 

If translation were nothing 
more than a verbal exercise of the 
memory, and a mechanical accom- 
modation of one part to another ; 
if the letter alone, and not the spi- 
rit, were concerned ; if the force of 
a man’s mind existed separately in 
the words, and not in their combi- 
nation; and if the sum of his 
meaning were always to be pro- 
duced trom the same deuomina- 
tions; the translator might stand in 
the middle, between the maker of 
an index, and the compiler ef a 
vocabulary : but, if there be any 
intellectual chemistry employed in 
the transfasion of thonghts and 
images from ove language into an- 
other; if, to represeut, in all their 
vivacity, the pictures wrought in 
another’s imagination, we must 
possess all the corresponding co- 
lours in our own; if it be necessary 
to feel nicely, to lay set ph pind 
if we must conceive fully, t 0 copy 
faithfully ;—then there is a dignity 
in translation above the reach of 
common men ; a merit that belongs 
to it beyond what the original re- 
flects ; a merit peculiarly and emi- 
hently its own; and a mode of ex- 
cellence not always within the grasp 
of original ability. 

But what is that circumstance 
in which consists the superior diffi- 
culty of translation; a difficulty 
which great wits and accomplishe -d 
writers have rarely, if ever, sur- 
mouuted ; and before which genius 
itself falls often prostrate, and avows 
its imbecility 2? A greater felicity 
of invention, or power of inmagina- 
tion; a greater skill in combining 
or force in colouring ; a greater ex- 
pansion of thought, or affluence of 

materials, it cannot require, than 





works of ‘original genius : to these 
belong whate ver holds the highest 
place ‘and character in the order of 
intellectual endowments ; whatever 
is paramount and princely in the 
mind. In what then consists this 
peculiar difficulty of translation ? 
Not in its concerns with the yenius 
or the judgment separately ; not in 
its claims upon the imagination, or 
its exercise of the memory ; but in 
that equal tribute it exacts from all 
the powers of the intellect, in that 
poise and equilibrium of the facul- 
ties it requires, which holds them 
all in reciprocal dependence ; in its 
calls for genius, but genius yoked 
to discretion; in its calls for pru- 
dence, but prudence informed with 
vivacity; in that rigour of its de- 
mands, which requires an assem- 
blage of qualities which rarely 
conspire, which requires ambition 
with moderate pretensions, emula- 
tron without the wish to surpass, 
freedom tempered with reserve, and 
spirit exercised to forbearance, 
This speculative difficulty of 
translation has produced those de- 
fects in practice, which night have 
reasonably been expected, In its 
earlier efforts, we behold a tame- 
ness and servility which disappoint 
us of all the genius of the original ; 
by its idolatrous adherence to forins 
and symbols, it lost sight of the 
true objects of adoration —the spirit 
and divinity itself. Of this charac- 
ter are the attempts of Ben Jolm- 
son, Hobbs, Holiday, and others, 
Then followed a crowd of slovenly 
translators, whose pride seemed to 
consist in familiarising their origi- 
nals, by coarse and ordinary ex pres- 
sions, content with a loose display 
of their meaning, without cariug 
about the quality of the medium 
through which their sense was con- 
veyed, Such are the versions of 
chard and L’Estrange, whose pro- 
ductions may be studied with ad- 
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vantage by those whose business is 
with the vulgar combinations of the 
language, with sordid witticisms 
and proverbial buffoonery. In the 
cohort of licentious translators who 
followed, and who may justly be 
said to be above their profession, 
Dryden appears at their head, 
by merit rais’d 

To that bad eminence. 

Franchised by nature, and en- 
dued with that grace of manner by 
which some men are privileged 
above rules, he felt that he could 
adventurein poetry beyond any other 
writer of his age. Unhappily he 
carried this habitual cosiensince 
into the province of translation, 
where it could not but work con- 
siderable mischief, and overthrow 
the very principle and purpose of 
his labours; where it was a breach 
of literary trust, and a violation of 
that faith to which he pledged him- 
self by the undertaking. He com- 
plains, indeed, of the insufficiency 
of our language, which was unable 
to supply what the original exacted 
in the grace and splendor of diction ; 
and repines at the difficulty which 
grew upon him, of making new 
words and phrases, to correspond 
with the unwearied variety of his au- 
thor’s language: but this plea, 
which is doubtful as far as it goes, 
can never excuse his violations of 
that first and fundamental law of 
his original, which enjoined an un- 
relenting severity, ae an uniform 
elevation of style. 

I do not know how a man can 
reasonably complain, with the Pa- 
radise Lest in his hands, of the 
want of strength, or variety, or ma- 
jesty, in our language, We have 
words in abundance for high and 
low occasions, for grave and mirth- 
ful topics ;'a wardrobe furnished 
for every character, w hether we act 
the prince or the mouutebank, the 
hero or the harlequin: yet, true as 





this observation may be of the lan- 
guage in general, it is a misfortune 
inherent in translation, that no lan- 
guage can furnish, for every parti- 
cular phrase, a phrase of corre- 
sponding dignity ; for every parti- 
cular word, a word of similar ener- 
gy. Some sentences must unavoid- 
ably lose a proportion of their va- 
lue, for the want of adequate ex- 
pressions ; and the force of a pas- 
sage must frequently be reduced by 
words of inferior sound. But where 
there is a prevailing character in 
the original, whatever that charac- 
ter - be, such is the versatile 
capability of our language, that 
the English translator is inexcusa- 
ble if he fail in the ultimate resem- 
blance, and lose sight of the leading 
excellence of his model, 

Languages are not always in 
unison, and their chords will not 
always afford corresponding effects 
of sound ; an irremediable defect 
attached to translation, in respect 
to single words, which no arts of 
combination can supply, and no 
subsequent compensations redeem. 
When the harassed army of the 
Greeks, under the conduct of Xeno- 
phon, after innumerable sufferings 
and fatigues, had gained the heights 
of the Carduchan mountains, the 
sea, suddenly bursting upon their 
view, gave them a prospect of their 
homes, and, in a moment, filled 
their hearts with a thousand tender 
hopes and recollections; they saw 
before them the sweet reward of all 
their toils; and already their fan- 
cies regaled them with the joyful 
congratulations of their wives, and 
the lisping welcomes of their chil- 
dren: “* @adratla! Oaratla!” broke 
involuntarily from the lips of those 
who were foremost, and the sound 
ran increasing from the van of the 
army; presently those who were 
behind took it up, till at length it 
spread from battalion to battalion, 
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till it reached the ears of Xenopiou, 
who was bringing up the rear of 
his troops. Now what sort of tigure 
will the words, ** the sea! the sea!’ 

make in place of ** Qaaarla! Oararlz |” 
Not all the echoes of a thousand 
hills, or the union of a million of 
voices, could give it an equal effect ; 
and here we must confess, that 
there is no forée of mind in the 
translator, which can compensate 
for the defect in his language. 

But, as certain words, in cer- 
tain languages, have sounds which 
cannot be imitated, so have they 
meanings which cannot be trans- 
planted, If any man of knowledge 
and research, equal to the. under- 
taking, were to set himself the task 
of collecting those words in differ- 
ent languages, which are most un- 
translatable into others ; the adop- 
tion of such words, instead of the 
multiplication of our synonymous 
terms, might be a real accession of 
literary wealth, and, by saving the 
necessity of circumlocutions, would 
bring with it very material advan- 
tages in respect to brevity of phrase, 
aud simplicity of expression. In 
the course of such an enquiry, he 
would often fall upon very pleasing 
discoveries of the strong connexion 
between language and mauners, 
and might discern, through this 
medium, many of the distinguish- 
ing features of ancient and modern 
times. Thus, ** sentiment,” is a 
word of modern origin, and ex- 
plains in a manner, by its date, an 
effect of the Gothic institutions of 
chivalry. In the Latin word * or- 
bitas,” for which we can find no 
corresponding term, we perceive 
some intimation of the consequeuce 
and immunities which were gained 
among the Romans by a numerous 
progeny. The complexioual peca- 
Jiarities of the Euglish have pro- 
duced a variety of appropriate 
words, such as ‘* comfortable,” 
Vou. Il. May, 1815. 


’ 


* humour,” aod a bundred others ; 
of which quality are * appétissant,’” 
** piquant,” ** naivete,” * ennui,’” 
in the French. 

But it is not in single words 
only, that one language bids defi- 
ance to another; they are as often 
irreconcileable in their combiua- 
tions. ‘That accidental force which 
is Communicated to words by those 
circumstances und incidents, those 
trivial localities wlich leave their 
impressions on a language long af 
ter they expire themselves, impart 
also to certain phrases an untranse 
latable quality, au essential inhe- 
rent virtue which bales imitation, 
Thus, in some writers who are most 
intimately acquainted with the’ se- 
cret resources of their language, we 
observe a delicacy which will not 
bear removal, a vivacity which dies 
in the handling, a charm which 
fades with exposure. This is that 
curiosa felicitas by which Horace 
is distinguished above other writers, 
and which adheres to the lang uage 
as a painting to its canvas. Who 
can express, in other words, the 
** strenua inertia,” the ** facilt se= 
vitia,” the “ simplex munditiis,’” 
and a hundred other phrases of 
that exquisite poet ? they are amou 
the anak ELMAR, OC said, | 
never to be said again, 

It is flattering to our natures 
to find excuses for human failures, 
aud to lodge the blame ratlier with 
the instruments with which we 
work, than with ourselves. {n the 
business of translation, we are sure 
that no perfection of intellect can 
remedy or supply the deticie ucies 
of language ; yet, in the specimens 
which our country’s lite ature ex- 
hibits, we perceive a_ sufficient 
number of errors, for whi-h no 
reason cau be given, but the false 
taste, ignorance, or pride of traus- 
lators, 

(To be continued. ) 
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TuRkKISH Spy. 


JOHN Paul Marana is said to 
have been the author of this once 
celebrated work. He was born at 
Genoa, in 1642. When he was 
only twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
he was involved in the conspiracy 
of Raphael de la Torre, who was 
desirous to give up Genoa to the 
duke of Savoy. After being im- 
prisoned four years, he retired to 
Monaco, where he wrote the history 
of that plot, printed at Lyons, in 
1682, in Italian. It contains some 
curious particulars. 

Marana, who had always wished 
to visit Paris, in 1662, went to settle 
there; and his merit being distin- 
guished, he found patronage from 
several people of consequence. He 
then wrote his “ Turkish Spy,” in 
6 volumes, duodecimo, to which a 
seventh was added in 1742, when 
the last editionappeared. Though 
the style of this work was neither 
precise, correct, nor elegant, it was 
greatly relished by the public. The 
author had the art to interest curi- 
osity by an amusing mixture of ad- 
ventures, half true and half ficti- 
tious, but ail received at the time 
as authentic by persons of coufined 
information, supposed the 
author to be a real Turk, but credit 
was given to the unknown Europe- 
an, who, under a slight fiction, thus 
delivered opinions and anecdotes, 
which it would not haye been safe 
to publish in a more open manner. 
The first three volumes were most 
approved; the next three, whieh 
are in reality mach inferior, were 
received with a proportionable de- 





gree of attention. The whole are 
now the amusement of few except 
very idle readers. Many other Spys 
of a similar kind have been formed 
upon this plan. Marana lived at 
Paris rather in a retired manner, 
which suited his taste, till 1689, 
when the desire of solitude led him 
to retire into Italy, where he died, 
in 1693. 





LiLLo. 


Tue following aneedote is related 
of this writer. Towards the latter 
end of his life, whether from judg- 
ment or humour, he determined to 
put the siucerity of his friends, who 
professed a very high regard for 
him, to atrial. In order to carry 
on this design, he put in practice 
an odd kind of stratagem. He 
asked one of his intimate acquaint- 
ance to lénd him a denpideeabe 
sum of money, and for this he de- 
clared he would give no bond, nor 
any other security, except a note of 
hand : the person to whoin he ap- 
plied, not hking the terms, civilly 
refused him. Soon after, Lillo met 
his nephew, Mr. Underwood, with 
whom he had been at variance for 
some time. He put the same ques- 
tion to him, desiring him to lend 
him money upon the same terms, 
His nephew, either from a sugacious 
apprehension of his uncle’s real in- 
tention, or from generosity of spint, 
immediately offered to comply with 
his request. Lillo was so well 
pleased with this ready compliance 
of Mr. Underwood, that he immedi- 
ately declared that he was fully sa- 
tisfied with the love and regard that 
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his nephew bere tim; be was con- 
vinced that his friendship was en- 
tirely disinterested, and assured him 
that he should reap the benefit such 
generous behaviour deserved. In 
consequence of this promise, he be- 
queathed him the bulk of his for- 


tune. 





Wuat 1s Trutu? 


FonTENELLE has defined a lie, 
the coneealing what truth ought to 
divulge. A man leaving a woman’s 
bed, meets her husband, who cries, 
** where have you been?”” What 
shall he answer? Shall he tell the 
truth? ‘* No;” says Fontenelle, 
** because the truth would then be 
of no use to any one. Now, treth 
herself is subject to the public uti- 
lity; she should preside in the 
composition of history, and in the 
study of arts and sciences; she 
mg to be present with the great, 
and even to snatch from them the 
veil that hides the faults prejudicial 
to the public; but she ought never 
to reveal those that injure none but 
the man himself. It is afflicting 
him to no purpose: under the preé- 
tencé of speaking truth, it is being 
cruel and brutal ; instead of shew- 
ing a love of truth, it is glorying in 
another’s humiliation.” 


Successrut FLArTery. 


Domitius, the Roman orator, 
wasonee in great danger from an 
iiscription he put upon @ statue 
erected by him in honour of Cali- 
gula, wherein he declared, that this 
Prince was 2 second time eonsul at 
the age of 27. This he intended as 
anencomium ; but Caligula, tak- 
ing it ag a sarcasnt upon his youth, 
and his infringement of the laws, 


raised a process against him, and 
pleaded himself in persop. Domi- 
tius, instead of making a defence, 
repeated part of the emperor's 
speech, with the highest marks of 
admiration ; after which he fell up 
on his knees, and, begging pardon, 
declared that he dreaded more the 
eloquence of Caligulathan his impes 
ral power. This piece of flattery 
succeeded so well, that the emperor 
not only pardoned, but raised him 
to the consulship. He died in the 
reign of Nero, A. D. 59. 


ITALIAN RESENTMENT. 


Cosmo de Medici, the son of 
John de Medici, had two wives, 
Leonora of Toledo, and Cumilla 
Martelli. By the first he had two 
daughters and several sons, His 
son John was, by the singttlar and 
extraordinary favotr of pope Pius 
IV. created a cardinal m the year 
1560, when he was only seventeen 

ears of age. He was killed in 

unting, by his next brother, Gar- 
cias, a youth who had always dis- 
covered an untoward and barbaftous 
disposition. Whether the young 
cardinal was killed purposély, or 
by chancé, rethains uncertain, He 
was the favourite of the gteut dake, 
his father, who had observed in his 
second son ds great an incliitttion 
to wickedness, as in his eldest to 
piety. Cosimo’s anger on the déca- 
sion was dutrageots, He ordered 
Garcias nevet to dppear beféoré tim, 
he positively accused him of wilful 
murder, He would hear no miti- 

ating circumstance or excuse in 
his favour. Iu this wrathful dis. 
position the great duke continued 
some months, till, by thé repeated 
intreaties of the grand ducheés 
Leonora, he at last consented that 
his son might throw himself acei« 
dentally, as it pins at his feet, 
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“The time chosen for this inter-_ 
view was-on Easter-day, at the 
great duke’s return from church ; 
the tender mother imagining that, 
at such a season, all former resent- 
ment must be buried, and paternal 
affection restored, Garcias present- 


ed himseif before his father in the 


manner intended, when, in a mo- 
ment, without the least hesitation, 
Cosuio drew a dagger (which he 
had conceaied for the purpose) and 
stabbed Garcias to the heart, 
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The Life of the Most Noble Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, from the 
Perwd of his first Achievements 
in India, down to his Invasion 
of krance, and the Peace of 
Paris in 1814; comprehending 
not only the persoval Memoirs of 
thut illustrious Hero, but in- 
eluding, likewise, an historical 
View of the Origin, Progress, 
and Termination of the Peninsu- 
lar War: also the Civil and Mi- 
litury Transactions in Spain and 
Portugal, from the Attempt of 
Buonuparte to subjugate those 
Countries, to their complete Li- 
beration by his Grace s victorious 
Arms: together with Brographi- 
cal Notices of eminent Contempo- 
rury Military Characters. The 
whule exhibiting a connected and 
ample Delineation of all the great 
and memurable Events of the last 
six Yeurs. By George Elliott, 
Esq. 1 vol. large 8vo, 1815, 


AMONG the many benefits which 
the duke of Wellington has con- 
ferred upon the world, wust not be 
forgotten those which booksellers 
and authors have derived from him. 
Had he ever conquered, they could 
not have written; the hero creates 
the historian, and it sometimes hap- 
pens, that their mingled fame go 


down to posterity together. We 
are not quite sure that we can ven- 
ture to pronise such a; erpetuity 
of renown to Mr. Elliott; but 
though it may happen that oar de- 
scendants will derive no great be- 
nefit from his labours, we a'e con- 
fident that his contemporaries are 
much indebted to him. This life 
of the distinguished hero, whose 
deeds have exalted the military and 
politica! character of England, may 
safely be praised as comprehendiug 
an accurate and interesting detail 
of all the events connected with 
him down to the period of his ap- 
pointment as ambassador to Louis 
XVII. The geieral strain of the 
work shews that Mr. Elliott was ac- 
quainted with his subject, and he 
has digested the multifarious mate- 
rials of which 1t must necessarily be 
composed, with considerable pre- 
CislOon, 

It may of course be anticipated, 
that a volume like the present, how- 
ever valuable in a library as a re- 
pository of important facts, or how- 
ever iuteresting in a consecutive 
perusal, can afford but. few passages 
for selection, The wnvarying de- 


taiis of sieges and battles, al) of 


them so recent as to be still miatter 
of common discourse, can be grati- 
fying only in reference to the whole 
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work; and we do not think, ‘here- 
fore, that we can do a better service 
to the volume, than by quoting a 
part of Mr. Elhott’s preface, and 
one or two pussages of general de- 
scriition. The following extract 
will convey an accuraie notion of 
the contents of this highly interest- 
ing and important work. 


‘© Little need he said to secure the 
reader’s favour in behalf of a work 
which undertakes to recount the ac- 
tions of one whom every Brilon is 
proud to name as his countryman ; and 
still less to justify the period at which 
it appears. The unexpected, but glo. 
rious termination of a long and san- 
guinary war, which has consigned the 
hero to that repose which the happi- 
ness of mankind requires, presenis a 
singularly appropriate moment for the 
detail of military exploits, which may, 
perhaps, never be resumed, Should it, 
however, still be reserved for the 
world, that wars are again to desolate 
nations, within the prohabie duration 
of our grea! captain’s iife, it would be 
impossible to deny that the stupendous 
events which signalised his present se- 
cession from the toils of toe field, con- 
stitute a marked era upto which bis 
warlike achievements may most pro- 
perly become the subject of history. 
The close of bis career, (ifthe tuture 
will sanction the expression ) was the 
close likewise of a long succession of 
disasters, tumulis, oppressions, and 
misery, with which ail Europe had 
been, more or less, visited ; and what 
moment so fit to record the deeds of 
one who largely contributed to such 
happy, but unleoked for consequences, 
as this, when we are reposing under 
the shadow of that peace he conquered 
for us? 

‘* There 1s another peculiarity also 
linked with the actions of the duke of 
Wellington, which must not be over- 
looked. The commencement of the 
Spanish revolution was the commence 
ment of his career of glory ; the ter- 
mivation of the one, the close of the 
other. The insidious and dastardly 
invasion of ‘that country, was the 
foulest blot in the character of Buona- 


parte, all stained and sullied as it is 
with innumerable crimes. It was a 
scheme of such perfidy, baseness, cru- 
eliy, and savage persecution, as the 
annals of mankind can searcely paral- 
lel ; if was the blow of an assassin who 
skulks darkly to his purpose, afraid to 
encounter his. victim) openly, and 
ashamed to confess what he so meanly 
attempts. But the nations of the Pe- 
ninsila no sooner roused themselves 
to a stern defiance of their oppressor, 
no sooner rushed coufusedly to arms, 
no svoner calied upon England for as- 
sistance, than she sent out him, whe 
then, mdeed, had not built his fame 
upon so proud a height, but who was 
desiined to prove the saviour of those 
in whose cause he fought. His tri- 
umphs become, therefore, so identified 
with the geneval course of events ia 
Spain and Portugal, both military and 
civil, that it was impossible to separate 
them, nor wo: Id ithave been desirable, 
if possible ; ora mere unvarying detail 
of warlike movements and successes, 
an unchanged succession of victories 
and defeats, of battles and sieges, ot 
marches and countermarches, of hero- 
ism and giory, would have wearied 
by its monotony, however splendid it 
might have been. We fly from cioud- 
Jess skies and blazing suns to the cool 
shelter of groves, and delight to ex- 
chauge, sometimes, the siiblime beau. 
ties of Alpine scenery, for the soft se- 
renity of verdant vales and purling 
streams. Itis variety alone, skilfully 
blended, that cau secure us from the 
dull and blunted feelings of satiety. 
That which is grand appears so only 
by contrast. Were all inankind herves, 
a Wellington would be bat a common 
individual: it is because millious creep 
that tie soars 

* Independently, however, of any 
other consideration, the strong desire 
which every reader must feel to know 
something of the political causes and 
couseguences of those signal achieve- 
ments he is contemplating, would be 
a sufficient reason fur uniting the whole 
into on: connected narrative. Hence, 
the preseui volume presents, not only 
the victories of the duke of Welling- 
too, but the important results that 
flowed frem those victories. A suc- 
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einct, bot accurate and impartial nar- 
ration of the origin, progress, and ter- 
mination of the Peninsula revolution, 
from the first attempts of Buonaparte 
to his final discomfilure, forms a com- 
ponent part of this work, and it is 
hoped will be cousidered as augment- 
ing its value. One whole chapter is 
devoted to a preliminary view of the 
transactions in Spain and Portugal, 
previously to the arrival of the duke of 
Wellington, which includes a somewhat 
ample relation of what took place at 
Madrid, at Bayonne, and at Saragossa, 
during the first siege, &e. and the 
gradual developement of that spirit of 
hostility which, under the guidance of 
our great commander, finally worked 
out their deliverance. From the period 
at which he appeared on the scene, 
the whole is blended into one general 
narrative, thus comprehending a com- 
plete history of that memorable strug- 
gle. 

*« With regard to the authorities 
from which imaterials have been de- 
rived, no idle pretences to exclusive 
sources of information will be made. 
The documents we consulled were 
these official and public ones which 
are before the world. The only merit 
aspired to, is that of condensing into 
ove clear and unbroken narration, that 
which was before scattered through a 
variety of dissimilar publications ; and 
if the execution be equal to the design, 
it is hoped that a work has thus been 
produced, which every one will wish 
to have iu his possession. Two objects 
have been principally kept in view. 
The one, to omit nothing that related 
personally to the illustrious subject of 
the volume; the other, to imelude as 
much collateral information as could 
be amassed without violating the pro- 
portion of the whole.” 


The sixth chapter contains an 


accurate summary of the com- 
mencement and progress of the 
Spanish revolution. The following 


is the commencement of the twelfth 
chapter, and exhibits a favourable 
specimen of the author’s style. 


‘* Four years had now nearly elapsed 





since the commencement of that war 
which Buonaparte had idly predicted he 
should wwe terminate by the over- 
whelming force he was enabled to pour 
into the country —During that arduous 
period, all that the most fervent and 
devoted patriotism could accomplish 
on the one hand, and al! that the most 
consummate military skill and ferocious 
barbarity could inflict on the other, 
had been alternately — Legion 
after legion issued from the plains of 
France, to fill up the mighty gaps in 
the invading army, whose ranks had 
been thinned hy the sword, by famine, 
by the poniard, and by desertion. 
Spain was the grave of thousands of 
the hardiest and best disciplined troops 
that Buonaparte possessed. They fell 
too, in a soldier’s estimation, inglori- 
ously ; for it more frequently happencd 
that they perished from disease and 
misery, or from the infuriate hands of 
secret but patriotic enemies, than in 
the field of battle. —Wherever they 
turned they found a foe, and even in 
those intervals of comparative repose 
which fill up the space between the 
conclusion of one campaign and the 
commeucement of another, they could 
calculate upon no securily or rest 
unless they preserved that military 
attitude of constant vigilance, and 
ready promptitude, which might over- 
awe the hostile spirit which they could 
not subdue. Though, as we have 
already shown, their armies had dif- 
fused themselves over the whole of 
Spain, yet, in point of fact, they could 
not be said to possess one inch of ter- 
ritory beyond the actual military oecu- 
pation of the treops. The conse- 
quence was, that whenever they hap- 
pened temporarily t.© subjugate any 
district or province, their success rather 
relarded than advanced their progress ; 
for it required so large a force to retain 
what they had won, that “ could 
seldom detach any considerable body 
of troops fur the prosecution of ulte- 
rior operations. 

* lt may easily be supposed that to 
subjugate a whole people, animated by 
so universal a spirit of resistance (for 
= apathy and local treachery did 

ut slightly counterbalance the general! 
sentiment) would demand something 
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more than evev suca a military prepon- 
deratice as Buonaparte could com- 
mand. The moral habits, the intel- 
lectual character, the social feelings of 
all Spain, must have been changed, 
must have been blended, and familia- 
rized with the petiey. the interests and 
the rights of the usurper, if a usurper 
can be said to have rights, before a 
peaceable possession of the Peninsula 
couid be expected, and the loyalty of 
the inhabitants exchanged for the pro- 
tection of the government. Every 
man wasa soldier. because every man 
felt himself a citizen, and possessed of 
acertain stake in the interes s of all. 
The Spaniards, who had degenerated 
into a state of passive quiescency, and 
seemed to be unconcerned spectators 
of all those prodigious events that 
were transacting beyond their own 
frontiers, no sooner found the general 
cause of Europe and the world brought 
home to their own doors and bosoms, 
no svoner found themsejves the vic- 
tims of the same gigantic tyrauny, 
which aimed to enthral all the states 
of Christendom in one general bon- 
dage, than they suddenly roused from 
the inglorious torpor inte which a 
depraved government and a despotic 
religion had plunged them, and rising 
in the strength of an injured and united 
nation, opposed a formidable front to 
their specious and crafty invader. To 
beat down this barrier, to subdue this 
sacred league of hands and hearts, to 
conquer this union of feeling and 
honour, Bonaparte thought as easy an 
exploit as he had found it to conquer 
the mercenary and indifferent armies 
ofthe other continental powers. Rus- 
sia had not then taught him the solema 
lesson which- he was afterwards to 
learn ; and this was the first time, dur- 
ing the whole of his triumphant career, 
that he had found himself fairly com- 
mitted with the people, and not the 
cabinet or the sovereign of a nation. 
It was in vain that he dispatched army 
after army to supply the loss of armies 
ilready destroyed and wasting away; 

it was in vain that he laboured to crush 

the manly spirit of the people; that 

spirit was inextinguishable ; it only 

burat more fiercely as it was more 

tagerly endeavoured to put it out, till 

m the end it destroyed all that was op- 





posed to it, guided, animated, aud 
supplied, by the genius, example, and 
resources of onr immortal country. 
man. 

** At the commencement of the year 
1812 how much nearer was Bonaparte 
towards the accomplishment of his 
views than he had been in May 1808, 
when thie sacred flame first burst forth, 
from the sanguinary slaughter in the 
streets of Madrid ? It is true, an armed 
force had conducted his brother from 
Bayonne to the capital, and a few per- 
jured traitors clung to him there in 
semblance of a court. {t is true he 
was called King of Spain, though in 
fact he was scarcely King of that por- 
tion of its soil which the soldiers fenced 
around him, it is true he published 
edicts, which his subjects laughed to 
scorn, threatened punishments which 
they despised, and promised rewards 
which they abhorred. But how much 
of real, substantial, unresisted power 
did he possess? What plans of inter- 
nal regulation was he enabled to pure 
sue, by the mild and equi/able influ- 
ence of the laws ? What assistance did 
he receive from the spontaneous and 
affectionate zeal of his people? What 
strength did he derive from their loy- 
alty and devotion? Let the answer to 
these questions be read in the events of 
each year. In each succeeding year 
the spirit of hostility was widening its 
influence, and concentrating its ener- 
gies: each succeeding nd saw new 
accessions of power and resources to 
the patriotic armies. It may be almost 
said that the fable of Cadmus was 
realised.—Armed men sprung up in 
every direction, rushed to the conflict, 
triumphed in the honour of hard- 
earned victory, and smiled in the 
agonies of a glorious death. For- 
tresses were taken and retaken ; cities 
were reduced; armies were dispersed ; 
whole regions were laid waste ; but 
the unconquerable spirit still remained, 
and the stubborn resolution to be free 
still animated every bosom.” 


The volume is embellished with 
a fine portrait of the Duke; an ene: 
graving of his armorial bearings, 
and a good map of Spain and Por« 
tugal, 
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“* SWEEFT is the love, that comes with 
willingness,’’ 
So sings tle sweetest bard t that ever 
sung 5 
Ten thousand blessings on his tuneful 
tongue, 
Who felt the pain’d true lovers’ sore dcis- 
tress. 


Sweet were the joys, which once you did 
possess, 
When on the yielding fair one’s lips you 
hung ; 
The sorer now your tender heart is wrung 
With sad remembrauce of her ficklevess. 


Yet let not grief and heart-consuming care 
Prey on your soul ; but let your con- 
stant mind 
Bear up with strength and manly har- 
diness ; 
Your worthy heart may move a more de- 
serving fair, 
And she,that scornful beasty, 
find, 
Sharp are the pangs that follow faith- 
lessness, 


soon may 


G. J. 


Address to Contentment. 


Contentment, rosy, dimpled, fair, 
Thou brightest daughter of the sky, 
Why dost thou to the hut repair, 
And from the gilded palace fly ? 


I’ve trac’d thee on the peasant’s cheek ; 


’ve mark’d thee in the milkmaid’s smile; 


I’ve heard thee loudly laugh and speak, 
Amid the sons of want and toil, 


Yet, in the circles of the great, 
Where fortune’s gifts are al) combin’d, 
I’ve sought thee early, sought thee late, 
And ne’er thy lovely form could find. 


Since then from wealth and pomp you flee, 
T.T. 


I ask but competence and thee, 


+ Spenser 


Sung to Laura. 


Ere Laura met my ravished view, 
My. cheek comfess’d health’s roseate 
bloom ; 
My soul, nor love, nor sorrow knew— 
How beauty’s power has chang’d my 
doom ! 


*Mid lonely gtades, with tear-fraught eyes, 
Wand’ring [ mourn my secret pain: 

The passing breeze, with lengthen’d sighs, 
Jia pity murmurs to my strain. 


Now lull’d by hope’s elysian smile, 
My fears in silent sl!umbers rest ; 

Now dreams, that every thought beguile, 
Serenely soothing, cheer my breast, 


ut ah! too soon my grief returns— 
Again tuinul:uous passions rise ; 
Again mv tortar’d bosom burus, 
And all the dear illusion flies ! 
H,G,. 


The Field Mouse. 


A mouse the sleekest of the train 

That ever stole the farmer’s grain, 
Grew tired of acorns, wheat, and pease, 
And lone’d to feed on savoury cheese.— 
A travelled sir, a mouse of spirit, 
FEndow’d with wit, but little merit, 
Inevil hour a visit paid, 

And turned bis inexperienced head 
With stories of 1 know not what ! 

The comforts of a shepherd’s cot ; 

The plenty of the farmer’s barn, 

And granaries replete with corn ; 

But most the luxury and waste 

©f houses owned by men of taste, 
Where a man-cook censumes the meat, 
Yet leaves enough for mice to eat, 

Aud in whose pantry, cheese and ham 
Invite a colony to cram, 
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Ode to Hope. 








The longing mouse thé story hears, 
He feels alternate hopes and fears ; 
His friend’s ailvice he dares pursue, 
And bids his mural friends adieu. 
When Night her sable curtain spread, 
And all was silent as the dead, 

Our hero crept along the way 

His friend had pointed out by day, 
And entering at the cellar door, 
Ascended to the pantry fluor ; 

Behiud the table there he lies, 

And thinks himself secure and wise. 
At morn a plenteons svene appears, 
Enongh to serve him many years ; 
The reliques of a suinptuous dinner 
(Are tempting to a young beginner :)— 
He peeps, and thinks he may come out, 
To take a bit and look about, 

No fue appears, and bolder grown, 
He swears the treasure is his owr, 
Then sallying forth in open day, 

Eats all that comes into his way. 


But svon the greasy cook is seen— 
The mouse looks pitiful and mean; 
Scouts from the dresser in a fright, 
Yet dues not ’scape his watchful sight, 
The goaw’d remains of viands rare, 
Are taken from the shelf with care, 
And in their place a trap is set, 

‘Te make the thief repay the debt. 


The mouse at evening dares to peep, 
And thiuks bis fue is fast asleep ; 
The savoury cheese his fancy draws, 
Within the trap’s unfeeling jaws: 
He finds too late his error there, 
And dies upon the fatal snare ; 
(A martyr unto bad advice, 
4 lesson to imprudent mice ; 
Who, discontented with their home, 
To gayer scenes desire to roam.) 

L. B. 


ee 


Ode to Hope: 


O now ! advance, whose heavenly light, 
Can make each scene of sadness please, 
On future bligs can sit the sight, 
And anguish change to ease. 


Vou. Il, May, 1815. 


’Tis thou, sweet Hope, of race divine, 
Who bid’st the poct’s thuught aspire ; 
Thou breath’st thy influenee o’er each line, 

And add’st celestial fire. 


Thou bid’st his anxious bosom glow, 
To climb the steep ascent of fame ; 

To share that praise the just bestow, 
And gain a deathless name. 


The painter fir’d by thee can trace 
Each genuiue beauty nature gives, 

As on the canvass shines each grace, 
Renown’d his mem'ry lives. 


’Tis thou, sweet Hope, whose magic pow’r, 
The griefs of absence best can calm; 
While Friendship chides each loit'ring 
hour, 
Thou shedd’st thy soothing balm. 


Thou mak’st the captiye’s heart rejoice 
In gloomy regions of despair ; 

In thought he hears fair Freedom’s voice, 
And breathes in purer air. 


But oh! when thou forsak’st his breast, 
What dismal horrors round him rise ! 

His mind, with weightier chains opprest, 
Deep sunk in sorrow lies. 


The sailor on the wat’ry waste, 

While boist’rous waves terrific roar, 
Thou bid’st ideal pleasure taste, 

And tread his native shore. 


The wretch whom keen remorse assails, 
Or he who feels misfortune’s dart, 

His hapless fate no more bewails, 
Such joy thy beams impart. 


When life presents her closing scene, 
Thy radiant sun-shine cheers the soul ; 
’Tis thou, bright Hope, with smiles serene, 
Can fear’s dread hand controul. 


No mist obstructs thy piercing sight, 
Thou bid’st the mind her greatness 
know ; 
Soaring, thou point’st to realms of light, 
And scorn’st to rest below, ne 
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Situation of Bonapatte. 








- POLITICAL RETROSPECT. — 


a 


ANOTHER month has passed, 
and nothing to record but stupen- 
dous preparation. On every side 
Europe is pouring forth ber leyious, 
which are all concentrating in one 
point. France is about to become 
the theatre ofa contest, unpurallel- 
ed in the history of the world, 
whether we consider its causes, the 
magnitude of the preparations, or 
the importance of the results. The 
only alternative which remains to 
France is to avert the impending 
calamity by the destruction or sur- 
render of the usurper. It would be 
folly, however, to expect that any 
decisive manifestation of public 
feeling should take place, in favor 
of the Bourbons, till the allies are 
in the field, and prepared to sup- 
port such manifestation with their 
fortes ; for, with the military which 
Bonaparte possesses, he is in 1 con- 
dition to inflict peremptory ven- 
geance upon any district which 
should exltibit determined hestility 
to him and predilection for Louis 
XVII. Were the contest left 
solely between the people of France 
and the soldiers of Bonaparte, we 
might then expect to hear of exten- 
sive federations wud combinations 
which would light up the torch of 
civil war; but as the adherents of 
the Bourbons know that mighty 
hosts are marching tv the confines 
of France, animated by the single 
determination of overthrowing Bo- 
~— it is both prudent and 
politic in them to suppress their 
feelings, conceal their designs, avid 
forbear to raise their voice and arm, 
till they cua do it effectuaily. The 
proposition which we ventured to 
maintain, in our first speculations 
upou the return of Bonaparte, that 
that return was begun, prosecuted, 
aud accomplished, solely in con- 


templation and with the assistance 
of the niilitiry, has been amply 
verified. The uniform course of 
events since the entrance of Bona- 
parte into. Paris, has clearly shewn 
that the people of France, at first 
astonished, have since remained 
passive; and what we predicted in 
our last Retrospect, has actually oc- 
curred. We there said, * the civil 
authorities are dumb ; but we may 
expect, as soon as the various de- 
partments are supplied with the ad- 
herents of Bonaparte to hear of very 
loyal and affectionate addresses.” 
So it has proved ; for the French 
papers, during the last two or three 
weeks, have teemed with addresses 
of congratulation from the prefects 
of departments, from the mayors, 
commoners, and corporations, be- 
cause there has been time enough 
io introdace into those offices the 
creatures and adherents of Bona- 
parte. 

He is, however, aware of the 
perilous situation in which he is 
placed. Totus tried to negociate 
aud failed, he is now endeavouring 
to prepare for the struggle. The 
urmy has been augmeuted and 
equipped; the national guard has 
been called out, and the most ex- 
tensive means are organised and or- 
ganising for the defence of France. 
So say the French journals; but as 
a slight qualification of the general 
alacrity which it is said exists, we 
find circular letters from the minister 
of war, and the minister of the in- 
terior, complaining of the tardiness 
of some places, and the disaffection 
of others. We read that the national! 
guard have refused to march in 
order to co-operate with the regular 
army, determined to defend only 
their gespective districts and rea! 
interests: and we hear of mayor: 
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Ratification of the Treaty of Vreana. 








and prefects conniving at the eva- 
sion of the Emperor's orders. All 
this is communicated through the 
journals of Paris, And from all 
this one thing at least is evident, 
that the internal state of France is 
not.so tranquil as the advocates of 
Bonaparte would represent, nor are 
the people quite so unaninous as 
he wishes. From the best informa- 
tion which has been received, there 
prevails a very geveral sentiment in 
the west, south and north, in favor 
of Louis XVII. and in some places 
corps of partizans have raised the 
white flag in defiance of the mili- 
tary. In short, there is a smothered 
fire of discontent which spreads 
throughout the country, and it is 
only necessary for the allies — to 
enterFrance and declare themselves, 
to fan the secret embers into a 
flame that will consume the totter- 
ing throne of the usurper. In this 
desperate situation of his affairs, 
the most insidiqus means are exerted 
to delude and blind the people,and 
unite them, if possible, in one com- 
inon feeling of interest with the go- 
vernment. At one time they are 
told (by the free press of Bonapurte) 
that England is pacific, that Aus- 
tria has seceded from the alliauce, 
aud that the Empress Maria Louisa 
and her son are on their way to 
Paris ; at another, proclamations 
are forged for the duke of Welling- 
ton, and tumults are invented at 
London, where, it is said, the re- 
pugnance to a war with France ts 
80 great, that the inost furious riots 
have ensued, and the heuses of the 
ministers, and thase members of 
prrsoques who support the war, 

ave been destroyed, Couriers 
from Austria and Russia are an- 
nounced as arriving at Paris; and, 
in short, every scheme of deception 
and fabrication which it is supposed 
can answer the temporary ends of 
Bonaparte, is industriously emplay- 


ed. But the period is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the veil, flimsy as 
itis, will be torn off; and we-shall 
then ascertain how great a portion 
of the thinking population of France 
have been deceived and ure willing 
to aid the deception. 

Since our last Retrospect the 
treaty which was entered into on 
the 25th of March at Vienna, has 
been formally ratified and exchang- 
ed by all the contracting powers. 
By that treaty each of them engages 
to bring wto the field 150,000 men 
for the avowed pur of dethron- 
ing ame ag This stipulation, 
however, by no meaus forms the 
limit of exertion; and we cannot 
do better than. introduce here an 
extract from Lord Castleréagh’s 
speech, when the noble lord moved 
the subsidy of five millions which 
this country is to pay towards ene 
abling those armies to take the 
field. 

“* By treaty,” said the noble 
lord, ‘* the armies of the Allied 
Sovereigns were to amount to 
150,000. But the efforts of the 
principal Allied Powers were not to 
be confined to thia; and he should 
best consult the interests of Great 
Britain aud the confederacy, by 
stating what was the patare and 
description of the efforts which the 
Powers of Europe were making 
under the present circumstances, 
It would be taking a very unsatis- 
factory view indeed of the state of 
affuirs, if we were to suppose the 
Allied Powers only briaging into 
the field the number of 150,000 
each, settled by the Treaty of 
Vienna. As far as he was enabled 
to give the House information on 
this subject, he conld state that all 
the three great Powers were likely 
to bring into the field a very large 
number and what they were 
bound to by the stipulations of that 
treaty, He “ rz — to include 
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Mi itary Force of the Allies. 








Those which unght be cantoued in 
their own dominions, but such as 
would be in the field, and employ- 
ed in the active exertions of the 
campaign. Taking, however, even 
the numbers inthe treaty, the assist- 
ance of this country could be no 
rational ground for the Powers to 
bring such a force into the field, and 
the subsidy could only be a second- 
ary motive with them. But this 
view would be still strengthened, 
when the House should be informed 
how much their efforts went beyond 
the stipulated numbers. 

« As faras Austria was concerned, 
there were in full operation ready to 
actan’ to be put in motion an army 
of 150,000 in Italy, sufficient of 
itself to satisfy the stipulations in 
the treaty. But this Power would 
have an army of extent in another 
quarter towards the Rhine, so that 
instead of 150,000, we might con- 
sider the operating and effective 
army to amount to 300,000 men. 

* With respect to the Russian 
force, he had the satisfaction to 
state that the Emperor had engaged 
in the present contest. with that de- 
cision which marked the whole of 
his conduct throughout the late 
eventful war, aud had resolved to 
call out a great part of the forees of 
his mighty empire. General Bar- 
clay de Tolly was at the head of as 
fine an army us ever was called out 
on service in any country, having 
such ample means of selection in 
their power. The force in the ranks 
under him, which would arrive at 
the Rhine, amounted to 225,000, 
and as this army was accompanied 
by a number of volunteers, it would 
@rrive at the Rhine as complete in 
numbers as when it left the Russian 
empire, There was assembled be- 
sides on the frontiers another army 
of 150,000 men, under General 
Wittgenstein; and the Em» eror 
had signified to his Royal Highness 


the Prince Regent his readiness to 
put in motion this army, if exigen- 
cies should render such a measure 
necessary. No money that it was 
in our power to grant could creute 
such av army—all that we could 
possibly do was to assist them in 
their efforts. That force of 225,000 
men was very nearly advanced to 
the Rhine, aud in such a state of 
military efficiency as never was 
exceeded by any army. 

“* The third Power which had 
madesuch great exertionsduring the 
last war, to the great admiration of 
every man, had not confined himself 
to the stipulations of the treaty, but 
had six corps, of 236,000 men in 
the whole, in an effective state. 

‘* But the House were entitled to 
inquire from him, and he was an- 
xious to anticipate them in their 
wish for information, whether our 
pecuniary assistance was te be con- 
fined to the three great Powers, and 
whether such other Powers as might 
join the common cause were to 
share all the difficulties without re- 
ceiving any extent of assistance? 
He thought it right that the House 
should know what was the extent of 
that description of force, and what 
was the value of the aid which they 
were likely to receive from us. 
Having stated the force of the great 
Powers, he did not wish to enter 
into a statemeut of the force of each 
subordinate Power, Cousidering 
Great Britain and Holland sepa- 
rately, he would estimate the other 
Powers together—some of them 
would bring considerable forces 
into the field: Buvaria, for instance, 
had an army of 60,000 men, of the 
very best description. The force 
which that Power, with Wirtem- 
berg, Baden, Hesse, Saxony, the 
Hanse Towns, and the small States 
on the Rhine, would bring into the 
field, amounted to 150,000 men, 
besides what was already stated. 
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That collective mass was independ 
ent of the force of the three great 
Powers, and the force of Great Bri- 
tain and Holland. The British 
force would be 50,000 meu, and the 
King of the Netherlands was to fur- 
uish an equal amount of 50,000 
men, to the confederacy. There 
were actually 30,000 of them in ser- 
vice ond in the field, and the remain- 
der of the force was in a sta!e of pre- 
paration, and was expected to be 
soon ready. Taking therefore the 
whole collective force : 
Austria’ - - -- 300,000 
Russia - +» - 225,000 
Prussia - - + + 236,000 
Collective States of 





Germany - ~ 150.000 
Great Britain - - 50,000 
Holland - - - 50,000 

1,011,000 


It formed a total of one miliion and 
eleven thousand men exclusive of 
the ariny of the Emperor of Russia 
assembled on the frontiers of his 
dominions, and ready to act in case 
of exigency. 

** He trusted the House felt how 
extremely enconruging It was to see 
such a force as thisarranged aguinst 
the enemy with whom we had to 
contend. And though France by 
the treaty which she had violated 
had got back many soldiers, yet her 
acquisitions from all her prisoners 
bore but a small proportion to all 
the auginentations of force which 
the confederated Powers had ob- 
tained in the interval between the 
cessation of the last war and the 
preseut moment. There was a very 
great improvement in the situation 
of the Alhes: for formerly the very 
positions occupied by the French, 
which diminished the forces left for 
the defence of France, imposed at 
the same time on tlle Allies a great- 
ly multiplied inconvenience. The 
French held garrisons from the 


Vistula throughout Germany and 
on the Riine. They gave ap, by 
the convention with the Allies, 
fifty-six fortresses, many of them 
most importaut bulvarks. In these 
garrisons, they had during the last 
war great armies distributed 
throughout Europe; and the re 
sources of which the garrisons gave 
them the command, were greatly 
beyond the wauts of the arnvies, and 
prevented those armies from being 
any burden on France. Besides, 
these garrisons reduced the Allies 
to the necessity of detaching wu 
much. vreater force for the purpose 
of masking them than the force 
which they respectively. contained, 
that a line of communication might 
be kept up from the frontiers of 
Russia) aud the extremities of 
Austria to the French territories. 
He had seen supplies arrive at the 
Russian army, actually brought 
trom Russia, by the communica- 
tionso kept up. More than 40,000 
men were eu ployed before Dantzie; 
anc more than double the nnidber 
of the garrison of Dresden were also 
ewployed in masking and besieging 
it. When we conpared the then 
situation of the Allies with what it 
was at present, we must see the im- 
mense auementation which the pos- 
session ‘of these “Zarrisons gaye to 
their means of carrying on foreign 
war,” 

With such means, animated by 
the spirit which influenced all the 
leading members of this great als 
liance, every man ust entertain the 
most sanguine hopes of snecess, As 
to the justice of the war, which a 
few perverted minds have ques- 
tioned, we scarcely think it neces. 
sary to atgae Upon it; but may 
perhaps be indaced to enter into the 
inquiry in our next Retrospect. 

The varioas political relations 
itising out of the recent transactiong 
im France, have formed the chief 
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topics of purhamentary “neem 
tion and inquiry during the lust 
month, with the exception of one te 
which we think it necessary to al- 
lude. In our preceding number 
we expressed some doubts as to the 
integrity and good faith of the al- 
lies towards Murat, but those doubts 
have been completely removed by 
the explanation of Lord Castlereagh 
and the docuinents accompanying 
that explanation. It appears from 
them that Murat conducted himself 
with manifest duplicity ; that in- 
stead of actively co-operating to- 
wards the general object of the 
campaign he skilfully employed his 
troops, so as to retard and in some 
measure defeat them; that he 
maintained a correspondence with 
Bonaparte and his agents even after 
concluding a treaty with the allies ; 
and that he balanced between both 


parties, i] is Ww his 
weight into whichever scale should 
preponderate. The most conclusive 
and satisfactory evidence of this 
tergiversation and insincerity was 
adduced, and we own that it gave 
us anmingled satisfaction in the 
perusal, because it was a triamphant 
refutation of the calumnies and as- 
persions cast upon our govern-uent, 
and completely exonerated it from 
the charge, so broadly made, and 
apparently so clearly supported, of 
duplicity and bad faith. The con- 
sequence has been that Murat, who 
precipitated himself into hostilities 
with Austria, has sustained a signal 
defeat; atid that, in the end, he 
will probably lose that kingdom 
which he «does not deserve to retain. 
Even his friends in the British par- 
liament no lounger defend hun, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 


CIETIES, AND DISCOVERIES 


IN ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES, 


lien aeeecenened 


Royal Institution. 

MR. BRANDE has resumed his 
Lectures on the History of Chemi- 
cal Philosophy, with the disenveries 
of Lavoisier and the views of the 
French School. With Lavoisier, 
as with his predecessors in the field 
of theoretical Chemistry, the phe, 
nomeva of combustian were a lead. 
ing object of attention, and Bluck’s 
theory of latent heat was assumed 
as the groundwork of his new views. 
Oxygen was cousidered as the only 
supporter of combustion: in its 
gaseous state it was regarded as a 
compound of a peculiar hasis, com- 
bined with light and heat; during 
the process of combustion the pon- 


derable basis united to the burning 
body, while the light and heat were 
developed in the form of flame. 
Oxygen, as its vame imports, was 
also looked upon as a necessary 
constituent of all acidsewit was de- 
scribed ws the universal acidifying 
principle. 

Having illustrated these views by 
experiment, and enlarged upov 
their applications by the French 
Chemists, the Professor proceeded 
to notice the weak and faulty parts 
of the theory which had heen raised 
upon them. In regard to the evo- 
lution of heat and light depending 
upon the transition of oxygen from 
the gaseous to the solid form, Mr, 
Brande remarked, that it often took 
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place during the chéaage of that. 


principle from its solid or liquid, to 
its aeriform stute; as in the com- 
bustion of gunpowder, and of oil 
of turpentine and nitric acid ; that 
the result of. combustiou in oxyen 
gus, was often itself yaseous, and 
that numerous substances burned 
with great energy and splendour, 
independent of the presence of 
aeriform matter : this was shewn by 
several experiments, the most strik- 
ing was the vivid combustion of 
phosphorus, on being brought into 
contact with iodine, in an exhaust- 
ed receiver. As to the necessary 
presence of oxygen in acids, the 
Professor remarked that although 
taany acids contain it, there are 
maay without it; and thatit exists 
in the alkalies and iu the earths: 
this was well illustrated by the 
combustion of sulphur in oxygen, 
which produced salpburons acid ; 
the acid thus formed was then 
transferred to a retort, containing 
potassium, which was made to bura 
ia it, and thus generate in alcali, 
Oxygen was therefore exhibited al- 
ternately as an element of an acid, 
and an alcali. 

Hence we are to conclude, in di- 
rect opposition to the tenets of the 
French school, that acidity is not 
dependent upon oxygen, but upon 
the basis it unites to; and. that 
combustion may be ‘equally inde- 
pendent of oxygen, and must be 
considered as a result of powerful 
chemical action, or other ‘violent 
motion of the atoms of bodies, uot 
as ensuing from the mutual agen- 
cies of any appropriate principles, 

The identity of charcoul and the 
diamond was one of the most sin- 
gular and important of Lavoisier’s 
original discoverivs + he had shewn 
that both produced fixed air or car- 
bonic acid during combustion ; and 
it was since supposed to have been 
proved that the quantity of fixed 











air generated by buruing the dia, 
moud in oxygen, was exactly equa 
to that obtained from the same 
weight of charcoal. The Professor 
said that the most eminent chemists 
had been engaged in this inquiry ; 
he exhibited their different modes 
of experimenting, and noticed pare 
ticularly the elegant researches of . 
Mr, ‘Teunaot, whose loss society has 
lately had to deplore, 

Mr. Braude concluded this part 
of his subject with the investigations 
instituted by Lavoisier to ascertain 
the nature of the atmosphere, and 
the proportions of its component 
parts, and terminated his Lecture 
with a short account of the cha- 
racter of that philosopher, and of 
his melancholy death during the 
violence of the Revolution in 1794. 

«* By some," said the Professor, 
‘* he has been extolled as the most 
towering yenius of his age; by 
others stigmatised with the disho- 
nours of plagiarism, but these are 
the extremes of panegyric and mu-., 
levolence, each equi-distant from 
canduur and truth. His merits 
were distinct and peculiar; but 
those who have censured him with 
the uncandid appropriation of the 
thoughts and discoveries of Rey 
and of Mayow, of Black and of 
Priestley, have unquestionably 
some groun!s for the accusation, 
Let us remember, however, that 
Lavoisier was never fuirly coufrouted 
with his rivals aud antagonists ; that 
unintentional inadvertency often 
hangs gupon scientific ardour; 
that in the eagerness of pursuit be 
may have neglected that which in 
a calmer hour he would have seen, 
regretted, aud acknowledged ; and 
that ia the hurry of discussion, and 
heat of controversy, he was sum- 
moned to eternity, with al! his im- 
perfections on his bead.’’ 

Mr. Brande’s seventh lecture 
related exclusively to the discove- 
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nies of Mr. Cavendish, and to ‘the 
state of chemical philosophy at the 
period at which he terminated his 
successful career. 

Although Van Helmont, Mayow, 
and others were acquainted with 
inflammable gaseous fluids, the 
nature of the principle upon which 
their inflammability depended had 
been but very imperfectly guessed 
at, till Mr, Cavendish turned his 
mind to the subject, and published 
upon it in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1766. The nature and 
properties of inflammable air are 
there dwelt upon with a masterly 
perspicuity, and its leading pecu- 
liarities particularly developed. 

That the combustion of a mix- 
ture of this air with common air 
produced moisture or dew, had 
been observed by Macquer, Warl- 
tire, Priestley, and ojhers; but its 
source was hidden until exposed by 
the acute suggestion of Mr. Watt, 
and the decisive experiments of Mr, 
Cavendish, who buryed by means 
of the electric spark/ a mixture of 
two measures of *inflammable ajr, 
and one of the dephlogisticated air, 
and obtained an equivalent weight 
of pure water: thus was the com- 
position of this universal fluid (till 
then deemed elementary) demon- 
strated, with an exactness and pre- 
cision of which chemists had hither- 
to no example. 

Mr. Brande said, that the subject 
upon which he was then engaged, 
was of such cousequence in the 
History of the French Chemical 
Revolution, of which he should 
consider the merits and demerits in 
his next lecture, that it would be 
proper to exhibit a few analytic 
proofs of the correctness of Mr. 
Cavendish's general views. The 
decomposition of steam by red hot 
iron, and of water by the galvanic 
battery, were then shewn. 

Several singular properties of 
hydrogen, or inflammable air, were 








lilustrated ; -especiatiy the produc- 
tion of musical tones by the com- 
bustion of the gas in tubes of 
different diameters and materials. 

Having uoticed Mr. Cavendish’s 
second great diseovery, that of the 
composition of nitric acid, the Pro- 
fessor entered at soine length into 
the diseussions which had arisen 
concerning the identity of bydrogen 
and phlogiston, and shewed by 
several opposite experiments, the 
additional strength and probability 
which the phlogistie by pothesis had 
attained in consequence of the dis- 
covery of inflammable air. He said 
that in treating of the antiphlogistic 
doctrines, he should draw a compa- 
rison between the facts upon which 
they are founded, and those which 
support Stahl’s notions. Having 
put his audience in possession of 
Mr. Cavendish’s principal disco- 
veries, Mr. Brande  digressed 
shortly upon the peculiar genius 
and talents of the discoverer: he 
especially praised the mathematical 
precision and statical accuracy 
which glitter in bis dissertations. 
He should vot endeavour to draw 
a parallel between the philosophical 
character of Mr. Cavendish, and 
that of his fellow labourers in 
science, for he admitted not of 
comparison; ‘ be was hiunself 
alone.” 

Towards the conclusion of his 
lecture the Professor summed up 
the additions which the labours of 
Black, Priestley, Scheele, and Ca- 
vendish, had made to the stock of 
chemical knowledge: the elements 
of the ancieuts had vanished before 
thein ; air and water had each been 
decompounded, and had yielded 
new elements; their properties had 
been investigated, and the inquiry 
had thrown an entire new light 
upon the science: such were the 
favourable auspices under which 
Lavoisier and his associates entered 
the field of chemical philosophy: 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


A BILL has been brought into the 
House of Commons, founded on 
the following Report from the 
Committee of the whole House, 
to whom it was referred to con- 
sider of the Report which, upon 
the Ist day of July, in the last 
Session of Parliament, was made 
from the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the original Stan- 
dards of Weights and Measures 
in this Kingdom, and to consi- 
der the Laws relating thereto. 
The Resolutions were read, and 
agreed to by the House, and are 
as followeth :— 

1. Resolved, that it is necessary, 
in order effectually to ascertain and 
enforce uniform weights and inea- 
sures to be used for the future, 
that all former statutes relating 
thereto should be repealed. 

2. Resolved, that the distance be- 
tween the two points in the golden 
studs in the brass rod, described 
in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1758, and preserved in 
the Custody of the Clerk of this 
House, ought to be the length call- 
eda yard, and that one third part 
thereof should be a foot, and the 
twelfth part of the foot one inch, 

3. Resolved, that the length of 
a pendulum vibrating sixty times 
in a minute’ of time, in the lati-+ 
tude of London, has been ascer- 
tained to be 39,93047 inches; of 
which the standard yard contains 
36. 

Vou. IL. Alay, 1815, 


4. Resolved, that all measures 
of length whatsoever should be 
taken in parts, multiples, or cer- 
tain proportions of the said stan- 
dard yard, 

5. Resolved, that a cubic foot 
of pure water at the temperature 
of 562° has been astertained to 
weigh exactly 1000 ounces avoir- 
dupois. 

6. Resolved, that all measures 
of capacity should be ascertained 
by the weight of water therein con- 
tained, as well as by the number of 
cubical inches. 

7. Resolved, that all measures of 
the same denomination, whether 
of liquids or of dry goods, ought 
to contain the same weight of 
water and the same number of cubi- 
cal inches, 

8. Resolved, that the gallon ought 
to contain 10 pounds of pure water, 
or 276,48 cubical inches; that the 
quart, or fourth part of the gallon, 
ouvht to contain 40 ounces of 
water, 69:12 cubical inches; and 
that the pint, or half of the quart, 
ought to contam 20 ounces of 
water, 34,56 cubical inches. 

‘9, Resolved, that the bushel 
ought contain eight of the said gal- 
lons, or 80\bs. of water, or 2211,84 
cubical inches; and that all other 
measures of capacity ought to be 
taken in parts, multiples or pro 
portional parts of the said gallon. 

10. Resolved, that the standard 
of weight onght to be the pound 
‘ivoirdupois, whichis equal to the 
weight of 27,6 18 cubical inches of 
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pure water, of the temperature one pound or under should be of 


of 564°; that the 16th part of the 
said pound shall be an ounce, and 
the 16th part of such oauce should 
be a dram; that the third part of 
the dram should be a scruple, and 
the 10th part of the scruple one 
grain; aud that all other weights 
should be taken from parts, multi- 
ples. or proportional parts of this 
pound, 

11. Resolved, that all contracts 
bargains, sales, and dealings, ought 
to be taken and ma a to be 
according to the standards aforesaid; 
and that no person should recover 
the price of goods sold, or the goods 
themselves, or any damages on ac- 
count of any contracts, bargains, 
sales or dealings, but according to 
the said standards, 

12. Resolved, that it ought to be 
penal for any person to have in his 
possession any measure or weight 
that is not agyeeable to the afore- 
said prs sn 

13. Resolved, that it onght to be 
made highly penal for any person 
to make or sell any measure or 
weight that is not agreeable to the 
aforesaid standards, 

14, Resolved, that for enforc- 
ing an uniformity, in the weights 
and measures to be used for the 
future, no person should be per- 
mitted to make weights and mea- 
sures, without having first obtain- 
ed a proper licence for that pur- 
pose on payment of a certain sum. 

15. Resolved, that all weights 
and measures to be hereafter made, 
ought to be marked with the name 
of the maker, and after a proper 
examination of the weight or mea- 
sure, the same to be stamped with 
the initials of the name of the per- 
son who has examined it. 

16. Resolved, that all weights 
exceeding one pound should be 
made of brass, copper, bell metal, 


gold, silver, brass, copper, or bell 
metal. 

17. Re:elved, that the standard 
yard, mentioned im the second re- 
solution, and a pound avoirdupois, 
made according to the directions 
before-mentioned, together with mo- 
dels or patterns of the measures of 
capacity before-mentioned, ought 
to be deposited in the Court of the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, and 
there safely kept under the seals 
of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and of the Chief Baron, and 
the seal of office of the Chamber- 
lains of the Exchequer, and not 
to be opened but by the order of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Chief Baron for the time betng. 

18. Resolved, that models or 
patterns of the said standard yard, 
gallon, and pound avoirdupois, and 
of the parts and multiples thereof 
before-mentioned, should be dis- 
tributed in each county, city, or 
corporate town being a county 
within itself, in such a manner as 
to be readily used as evidence in 
all cases where measures and weiy hts 
shall be questioned before the jus- 
tices of the peace for each county 
or city, and for adjusting the same 
in a proper manner. 

19. Resolved that the provisions 
of the Acts of the 35th Geo. III. c. 
102, and the 37th Geo. III. c. 143, 
should be extended so as to em- 
power justices of the peace to 
search for and destroy false mea- 
sures, as well as false weights, and 
to hear and determine and put in 
execution the law with regard to 
weights and measures, and to inflict 
or mitigate such penalties as shall 
be thought proper, and to have 
such other authorities as shall be 
necessary for compelling the use of 
weights and measures agreeable te 
the aforesaid standards, 
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20. Resoived, That tne shenti ot 
each county ought to be directed 
to summen a jury of twelve suffi- 
cient men living within the county 
to return a verdict on the compa- 
rison to be made before them of 
the proportions which the new 
standards bear to those formerly in 
use in each county respectively, 
and, according to the verdict then 
returned, tables of equalization 
should be made, and co,ies of the 
same should be distributed throngh 
each county, and that all existing 
contracts, or rents payable in corn, 
should be calculated according to 
these tables of equalization. 


Vice Chancellor's Court, 
April \sth. 
AGAR U. THE REGENT’S CANAL 
COMPANY. 





Tis cause, which has occu- 
pied so much consideration in the 
courts of Equity, was this day 
brought very near decision. It has 
in former reports, been stated that 
it is a question between Mr. Agar, 
the barrister, and the Regent’s 
Canal Company. An injunction 
obtained to restrain the Company 
from cutting the canul through 
the estate of Mr. Agar was dissolv- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor, and 
after some further proceedings be- 
fore the Master of the Rolls, the 
suit came to his Honour the Vice 
Chancellor, on not less than forty- 
seven exceptions. The exceptions 
relate to the papers in the hands of 
the defendants, the finances, and 
ability of the Company to carry 
into effect their plan, and many 
other points arising out of the pro- 
visions of the Act under which the 
Company have commenced their 
undertaking. 

Mr. Agar, the plaintiff, contend- 
ed, that the whole of the exceptions 


were linportaut questions, beariug 
on the case, and calculated to 
prove that the Company had deviat- 
ed from the ;,ower given them by 
the Act, and consequently they 
were proceeding to destroy aad 
damage his premises without au- 
thority. Oa one exception, namely, 
the depth of the canal, he repre- 
seuted that the canal, in conse- 
quence of its improper depth, 
would draw off the water from 
several smuller streams around it, 
and thereby do considerable injury 
to persons who derive pleasure 
and recreation from such waters. 

Mr. Wetherell, forthe Company, 
contended, that the exceptions 
were inapplicable to the case, aud 
submitted, that his Honour ought 
to over-rule the same. With re- 
spect to the bed of the canal, it 
had been made of a depth proper 
to preserve the water, without in- 
jury to other streams. He knew 
of no stream that could be in the 
least affected, even by a surplus of 
water, unless it was the streain 
celebrated by Mr. Pope’s Dunciad; 
he alluded to the Fleet-ditch, into 
which one of the streams near Mr. 
Agar’s estate emptied itself. The 
pellucid undulations of that ditch 
of water, which certainly once af- 
forded delight and recreation te 
the citizens of London, might 
perhaps be sullied by the water 
from the canal; but his honour 
could form an idea whether much 
injury could be sustained thereby. 

His Honour the Vice-Chancellor, 
after the pleadings pro and con, 
said it would be necessary to 
select carefully exceptions that 
might apply to the question, and 
in that view he should be able 
next week to give judgment. 

The cause was theu ordered te 
stand in the paper for judgment 
on Wednesday, mT 26th of April. 
3D2 
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Court of King’s Bench, April 27th. 
Inportunt Decision. The Small Pox. 


THE KING OU, 5OPHIA VANTAN-~ 
DILLO, 


Mr. Park (during the illness of 
the Attorney General) prayed the 
judgment of the Court agaiust this 
defendant, who had suffered it by 
default to an indictment at com- 
mon law, for wilfully, unlawfully 
and injuriously carrying her child, 
then being infected with the small 
pox, into a certain public highway, 
called White Lion-passage, near 
which were dwelling-houses, and 
through which his Majesty’s sub- 
jects passed. 

Mr. Owen, in arrest of judg- 
ment, submitted that on the face 
of the indictment this was no of- 
fence at common law. It was the 
first indictment that had been pre- 
ferred; and the defendant’s attor- 
ney having deserted her on account 
of her poverty, the papers had 
been put into his hands so lately, 
that he had not had time to look 
into many books. 

Lord Elenborough had no doubt 
that this was @ nuisance at com- 
mon law; and instanced the erect- 
ing of small pox hospitals, and 
the case of Rex v. Sutton. 

Mr. Owen.—It does not appear 
from this indictment but that the 
defendant might be carrying the 
child to an apothecary to be cured : 
neither did the mdictment state 
how the child took the sinall- 
pox. 

Lord Ellenborough.—The words 
‘unlawfully and injuriously’ ex- 
clude that the child was carried 
abroad out of necessity, and for 
the preservation of its life. The 
defendant should have shown this, 
if it was so, in her defence. 

Mr. Owen next objected, that 
the indictment did not state that 


there was any sore upon the child, 
and this prosecution being by ana- 
logy to the old writ of de leproso 
amovendo, it was necessary so to 
state, He refered to 1 Hawk. P. 
C. ch. 52. in which the offences 
against the public health meution- 
ed, are spreading the plague and 
neglecting quarantine. 

Lord Ellenborough — If the yel- 
low fever were to prevail here, 
there is no doubt that it would. be 
considered in the same light with 
the plague at eommon law. 

Mr. Gurney, for the prosecution, 
said, that Lord Hale in his P. C. 
expressly mentioned the sinall pox. 

Mr. Owen eited a case from 
3 Atkyns, yin which the Chancellor 
refused an injunction against a 
house for the reception of simall- 
pox patients, in Cold Bath-fields, 
and said it was by no means settled 
that such houses were public nui- 
sances, 

Affidavits were then put in, on 
the part of the prosecution, that 
the defendant’s child had infected 
11 persons, one of whom, a youny 
woman of 19 years of age, and 
7 children, had died of the dis- 
ease, and another had lost un eye 
—that there was a children’s school 
in the court—and that the defen- 
dant persisted in taking her child 
abroad, notwithstanding the neigh 
bours warned her that it had a very 
virulent small-pox, which the de- 
fendant denied, and. said it had 
not been inoculated, and that the 
eruption was only a tooth rash; 
aud that m particular the defen- 
dant took her child among the 
crowd who were viewing the pro- 
cession of the king of Franee ov the 
Harrow road; and on the part of 
the defendant that she was the wife 
of a journeyman coachmaker, with 
six children, four of whom had been 
vaccinated : but she and her hus- 
bandattributing their children’ ssub- 
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sequent complaints to vaccination, 
had had the present child inoculat- 
ed for the sinall-pox. 

Mr. Owen, in mitigation of 
punishment, urged that this was 
the first offence of the kind that 
had ever been indicted, and the 
expence which the defendant had 
incurred by the removal of the in- 
dictment into this court. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that 
the importance that the public 
should be well informed of the 
offence warranted the removal; aud 

Mr. Gurney said, that notice 
having been given to the defen- 
dant before she pleaded that it 
would be so removed, she had been 
put to no additional expence. 

Mr. Park and the learned coun- 
sel supported the prosecution, the 
object of which was to make known 
the offence to the public, and to 
prevent its repetition. 

Mr. Park adveited, as a matter 
of parliamentary ‘history, to the 
bill which had been thrown out of 
the House of - Lords, because it 
would o; erate in restraint of the 
common law, which was declared 
hy the law lords to he already suf- 
ficient for the punishment of the 
sinall-pox exposure, 

Mr. J. Le Blane, in pronouncing 
the judgment of the Court, said 
that though no precedent as to 
stuall-pox was to be found on the 
files of the Court, there was no 
doubt that to expose the infection 
of it was a pu lic nuisance at com- 
mon law. 

The defendant interrupted the 
learned Judge by saying, that she 
was sorry for what she had done, 
and had done it innocently. 

Mr. J. Le Blane adverted to her 
having denied that her child had 
been inoculated, and attempt- 
ing to lull her neighbours into 
security, by saying that the child 


had ouly the tooth rash, as shew- 
ing that she knew she was 
doing wrong The Court did not 
say that it was an offence to ino- 
culate with the small pox; but 
only that persons inoculated must 
be kept apart from the public, 
Were the: court to consider the 
defendant as answerable for all the 
serious consequences which had 
followed this case, the punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon her would 
be high indeed: but they took 
her not to have coutemplated evils 
of such extensive and fatal magni- 
tude. Shehad, however, been ex- 
tremely incautious, and had shewn 
an unneighbourly feeling in not 
doing as she would have been done 
by to her own children. The sen 
tence of the Court was three mouths’ 
imprisonment iu the Marshalsea. 





VANVILL v. Cox. 


Mr. Park stated that this was an 
action brought by the plaintiff, 
whose wife was a milliuer and dress- 
maker, living at the west end of 
the town, agsiust the defendant, 
who is a taylor, residing in the 
vicinity of Burlington Gardens, to 
recover a bulance of GYL. 10s. the 
remainder of a suim of 1041. being 
the amount of millinery work 
done and sold to the wile of the 
said defendant, there having been 
paid on account 5). by the lady, 
und 301. by a gentleman of the 
name of Probet, making, as above 
stated, a balance due of sixty-nine 
pounds,or thereabouts.—He under- 
stood that the defence would be 
that a credit to the extent mentions 
ed, without the knowl: dye of the 
husband, hud been given by the 
plaintiff, and that the articles so 
sold were beyoud the rank’! of the 
defendant’s wile, and by no means 
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suited with her condition as the 
wife of a tradesman. But he 
would prove that this same trades- 
wan kept an elegant house in town, 


namely, in the neighbourhood of 


Burlington Gardens; had 15 jour- 
neymen at work for him every day; 
kept his footman, &c.; and in «d- 
dition to his town house, had al-o 
the enjoyment of his villa, where 
he occasionally resided, especially 
in the hunting season; and if he 
should prove all this, he was sure 
that the Jury would agree with 
him in saying that 1041. in twelve 
or thirteen months, was not an 
unreasonable sum to be expended 
in millinery for the wife of such a 
anan, even though he was a trades- 
man, especially when it would ap- 
pear that many of the articles were 
for his daughter. He then pro- 
ceeded to call a great many wit- 
nesses to prove the foregoing case, 
all of whom were cross-examined 
by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Spankie, 
from whence it turned out, that 
during the whole time, the articles 
mentioned in the bills of parcel 
were furnishing, no intercourse was 
ever had between the plaintiff and 
defendant; and the defendant was 
never seen or spoken to on the 
subject, until the bill, to his utter 
astonisliment, was delivered to him 
by a servant of the plaintiff; and 
it further came out that dresses and 


other articles, to the amount of 


twenty-one pouuds, were actualiy 
at the house of a friend of Mrs. 
Cox, namely, at the house of a 
Miss Metcalf, her sister, all being 
dresses made and fitted for Mrs. 
Cox, and not for Miss Metcalf, by 
the order of Mrs. Cox, her husband 
in no wise privy thereto, 

All this appearing, Mr. Gurney 
on behalf of the defendant, ad- 
dressed the Jury, poimting out to 


them the danger that must ensue 


to individuals and to society in 
thus piving indiscriminate credit 
to persons iu subordinate ranks of 
lite, with or without the previous 
consent of husbauds; and he dwelt 
especially on che clandestine recep- 
tion of twenty-one pounds worth 
of such goods, at a place which was 
well known not to be the residence 
of the defendant or of his wife. 
These, with other observations, he 
left to the consideration of the 
Jury for their determination, to 
say how much, under all the cir- 
cumstanees, the plaintiff was enti- 
tled to recover. 

Lord Ellenborough in summing 
up the evidence, made some strong 
remarks upon the whole of the case, 
more especially upon that part of 
it where the witnesses for the plain- 
tiff admitted that twenty-one ponads 
worth of articles were all delivered 
at a house not belonging to the de- 
fendant. And the Jury, after a 
short consultation, gave a verdict 
for 471. 7s. Gd. deducting the 
whole of the 211. for the goods deli- 
vered at Miss Metcalf’s. 





April 28th. 
Charge of Embezzlement. 
* THE KING U, JOHN CROKER. 


THIs was a return to a Writ of 
Habeas Corpis cum causis, by 
which it appeared that the defen- 
dant was committed by two Mayis- 
trates acting in and for the juris- 
diction of the Cinque Ports, charg- 
ed with having embezzled divers 
sums of money, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of 30001. the pro- 
perty of his employers Messrs. 
Sackett and Co. bankers at Mar- 
gate, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
within the said jurisdiction. This 
writ was obtained during the last 
vacation at the instance of the 
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friends of the prisoner, in order, 
that if there was not a sufficient 
cause to detain him, he might be 
discharged, or in the alternative, if 
there were sufficient causes to war- 
rant the commitment, that still he 
might be admitted to bail until the 
period should arrive when he might 
be brought to trial, on the princi- 
pal grounds that the warrant of 
commitment did not charge him 
with “feloniously” embezzling, and 
that the time was uncertain when 
his trial could be brought on; 14 
months having been stated to have 
elapsed between one Sessions and 
another in the jurisdiction of the 
Cinque Ports, and the prisoner was 
already in the custody of the keeper 
of Dover Castle ever since last 
January. 

Lord Ellenborough then desir- 
ing to hear the Counsel of the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Gurney acquainted the Court, 
that the points on which he thought 
the prisoner entitled to his discharge 
would appear upon the face of th 
depositions, by virtue of which the 
prisoner was committed by the 
Magistrates. The first of ‘which 
was, that no specific charge of any 
particular embezzlement appeared 
among them; and the next was, 
that, even if any such charge did 
present itself, yet inasmuch as the 
warrant of detainer and the com- 
mitment did not set fortha “ felo- 
nious”’ stealing or embezzling, by 
the omission of the word * feloni- 
ously” he was entitled to be adimit- 
ted to bail. 

Lord Ellenborough then desired 
the depositions to be read, and the 
officer of the Court read them ac- 
cordingly. 

From these it appeared, that the 
defendant was the principal and 
managing clerk in the house of 
Messrs. Sackett; that early iv ‘'e 
month of January last, he abscond- 


ed, and on his abscondiug, property 
in bills, notes, and cash, to the 
amount of 30001. which had come 
into his hands, belonging to them, 
was mnissing. It was soon discovered 
that he had escaped into Frauce, 
and warrants having been issued 
against him, he was apprehended 
in Calais, and by permission of the 
constituted authorities of that de- 
partment, given up to our officers of 
Justice, That, upon searching him, 
there was found in his possession 
property to the value of 10921, 
which he gave up to the officers, 
saying, ‘**if Messrs. Sackett will 
not proceed to extremitities, I will 
tell them where a great deal more of 
their property is.”” He was secur-' 
ed and brought to Margate, where 
he had three distinct examinations, 
and then committed to take his 
trial at the next Sessions for the 
Cinque Ports. 

Mr, Marryatt, for the prosecu- 
tion, submitted to the Court, that 
the matter contained in the whole 
of these depositions, taken to- 
gether, contained quite enough 
to manifest the corpus derelicti ; 
and that appearing, the omission of 
the word * feloniously” in the war- 
rant of commitment, neither vitj- 
ated that warrant, nor entitled the 
prisoner to be adimitted to bail; and 
for this the Learned Gentleman 
shewed two cases of direct au- 
thority. 

Lord Ellenborough and all the 
other Judges agreed in the doc- 
trine Jaid down by Mr, Marryatt, 
and ordered the prisoner to be re- 
manded back to the prison of Dover 
Castle, to take his trial for the of- 
fence with which he so stands 
charged, 

It was then suggested to their 
Lordships by an accredited person 
belonging to the Cinque Ports, that 
a Sessions would he held there in 
the course of the next week. 
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Court of Common Pleas, Westmin- 
ster, April 2ith. 


CLARKE U. WILSON, 


THIs was a motion for a new trial, 
on the ground of excessive damages. 
The plaintiff, a farmer, in the 
neighbourhood of Petersham, near 
Richmond, paid his addresses to « 
Miss Dentov, the daughter of a 
tradesman at Twickeuhbam, and had 
for his rival the defendant, who is 
a livery-stable-keeper, and partner 
in a stage-coach concern, The 
plaintiff, who appeared to be the 
favoured suitor, took the object of 
his regard in a chaise during last 
autumn to Kingston Botton, where 
the lovers regaled with cakes 
and cyder, and all the daiuties 
their inclination required, They 
were just leaving the scene of en- 
joyment and stepping into the 
chaise, when unfortunately the de- 
fendant drove towards them in a 
tax-cart. The green-eyed monster, 
it is supposed, immediately govern- 
ed the defendant, who without the 
slightest notice, drove his tax cart 
furiously against the gig, and car- 
ried away the off wheel. The ve, 
hicle was. consequently disabled, 
but that was not all, The plaintiff 
having removed Miss Denton to the 
house, returned; and having re- 
monstrated with the defendant on 
his unmanly conduct, the lat- 
ter gave him a volley of abuse, and 
lashing him with his whip, drove 
off out of the plaintiff’s reach, 
For this assault the plaintiff brought 
his action, and recovered 4Ol. da- 
mages, including 91. for repairing 
the chaise. This sum, it was con- 
tended, was too large. The injury. 
done the chaise was described to be 
the effect of accident: and as the 


plaintiff had sustained no serious 
personal injury, the Court, it was 
submitted, ought to order a new 
trial. The Court, looking at all the 
circurnstances of the case, consider- 
ed it a most unprovoked outrage, 
and it was held that the verdict 
ought not to be disturbed.—Rule 
refused, 


Cxchequer Chamber, April 29. 
THE KING U. WILLIAM SAWYER, 

Tur twelve judgesassembled this 
day in the Exchequer Chamber, to 
hear arguments 10 support of and 
against the objections taken to the 
conviction of the prisover in this 
case, who, it will be recollected, 
was tried and found guilty under a 
Special Commission, at the last 
Old Bailey Sessious, of the murder 
of Harriet Gaskett, at Lisbon. 

Mr. Curwood addressed their 
Lordships in support of the objec- 
tious, which were threefold : first, 
as to a British. Court having no 


jurisdiction over offences comunit- 


ted in foreign countries, in which 
British laws had no contron!; se- 
condly, allowing the jurisdiction, 
that the indictinent had not speci- 
fied the parties to be British sub- 
jects; and lastly, that it did not 
appear that the crime had been 
committed against the statute upon 
which the indictment was framed, 
and which should have appeared 
upon the face of the indictment. 
Mr. Curwood cited various learned 
authorities in support of his premi- 
ses. He was answered by Mr. Ab- 
bot, for the prosecution, but judg- 
ment was deferred. 

On the 10th of May the Judges 
again met and gave their opimon 
against the unhappy man. 
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Monday, April 17. 

Marquis Wellesley strongly expressed 
himselfon the necessity of his Majesty’s 
ministers submitting to the House an 
outline of what had been done at Congress. 

Lord Liverpool said the due time for 
this had not yet come. 

Lord Liverpool moved an address of 
congratulation to the Regent on the con- 
clusion of peace with America, which after 
some animadversion was carried, 





Thursday, April 20, 

Earl Grey gave notice of a motion 
relative to our breach of faith with Murat, 
as King of Naples, the consequence of 
which was that he was now in hostility 
against the allies. 

Lord Egremont moved for certain papers 
relative to several late notorious Courts 
Martial :—he alluded particularly to the 
case of the officers of the 10th Hussars. 

The Duke of York shortly replied. ‘The 
motion was negatived. 





Monday, April 24. 
Treaty of Vienna. 

Lord Stanhope wished to ask the noble 
Earl opposite two questions. He had 
searcely ever felt more concern than since 
theie lurdships’ last meeting, having read 
in the public prints a paper purporting to 
bea treaty signed by the four great allied 
powers at Vienna on the 25th of March. 
The first question he would ask the noble 
lord was, if he would object to produce 
thistreaty ? There was.a clause in the 
treaty which ke had heard was not correct- 
ly published, He meant the clause by 
which the allied powers bound themselves 
to bring to justice all those individuals who 
took part with the person who was at pre- 
sent the rulerof France. He wished to ask 
the noble Earl if there really was any such 
clause in thetreaty ? If not, he considered 


Vou, I, May, 1815, 


it essential to the honour of the country 
that the negative should be known, 

Lord Liverpool replied, that the copy 
which had been published in the newspa- 
pers was not correct, and on that point 
particularly to which the noble Earl had 
adverted. 

An address to the Prince Regent, praying 
for the substance of the treaty, was agreed 
to. 





Tuesday, April 25. 
Transfer of Genoa. 

Marquis of Buckingham rose to submit 
to their lordships his motion on the subject 
of the transfer of Genoa to the King of 
Sardinia. Ministers had in the papers 
given made outa case against themselves, 
The national faith had been solemnly 
pledged to the Genoese that their former 
government should be restored, and that 
pledge had been violated. The Genoese 
had been transferred to the King of Sardi- 
nia, and the violation was complete: but 
still this country might do itself the justice 
to refuse its approbation to the conduct of 
the executive. This was a most important 
point with a view to the war which appeared 
to be about to commence. Uncertain 
and contradictory orders and instructions, 
vacillating counsels, violated faith, and 
broken promises, marked the conduct of 
ministers throughout the great crisis which 
had lately taken place, [t appeared that 
in 1811 a noble Marquis (Wellesley), 
whom at that moment he did not see in 
his place, had recommended the policy of 
attempting to rouse the people of Italy to 
shake off the French yoke by promising 
them independence and restoration to their 
ancient governments. ‘That noble Mare 
quis had also sketched out the plan of co. 
operation, which had since proved the 
sa!vation of Europe, and strongly recom~ 
mended its adoption. At a subsequent 
period, his noble friend opposite (Bathurst) 
had sent dut a dispatch to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, then commanding our forces in 
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Italy, instructing him not to transfer Ge- 
noa to the King of Sardinia without the en- 
tire and direct concurrence of the Genoese 
people. Upon the faith of these instruc- 
tions, Genoa had been entered, and a 
proclamation had been issued, by which, as 
he contended, the faith ofthe British go- : 
vernment was pledged to the restoration 
of their ancient government to the Genoese. 
Lord W. Bentinck, who felt like a British 
soldier, informed Lord Castlereagh that the 
people were unanimous in preferring their 
ancient government; but Lord Castle- 
reagh, who, while he had guaranteed Na- 
plesto Murat, appeared to have been en- 
gaged in the design of restoring the old 
family, proceeded in a different way. The 
Genoese were to await the arrangements of 
the Congress, and were at last, in direct 
opposition to their wishes and thelr pro- 
test, transferred to the King of Sardinia. 
His lordship concluded by reading a string 
of resolutions as to the general facts. 

Lord Bathurst said that the original 
instructions contemplated a case of insur- 
rection, which did not exist ; and ever then 
they only went to giving over Genoa to the 
King of Sardinia, in case the Genoese were 
not adverse to it. The case not existing, 
the instructions had no force ; but in the 
mean time came Lord Castlereagh’s in- 
structions, which positively directed that 
no definitive arrangement should be en- 
tered into, but for Tuscany, and the King 
of Sardinia’s territory, Those were the 
only states tobe restored to their old go- 
veraments, The length of time which had 
elap-ed between the establishing of the 
provisional government, and the declara- 
tion of its permanent destination, had been 
relied upon on the other side; and it had 
been argued that a reasonable expectation 
that the provisional government would be- 
come permanent had grown out of that 
length of time, or indeed had made it so; 
but in answer tothis he recagred to the 
declarations of the Genoese themselves, 
that they did not consider it as permanent ; 
and to the meeting of Congress they sent 
a representative, not merely with a view 
of remousirating against thew being annex- 
ed to Piedmont, but toknow on what con- 
dition they were to beso annexed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown felt himself 
bound to,concur in the resolution which 
had been proposed by his noble, friend. 
The noble Bari who had spoken second ia 
the debate had proved the assistance af- 
forded by the inhabitants of Genoa to the 
British arms under Lord W. Bentinck, 
apd could give that assistance no other 
name than that of negative co-operation. 


He could only say, that if the negative co- 
operation of any country was to meet with 
such a reward, in no future contest should 
we meet with negative co-operation: but 
instead thereof, with that determined and 
active resistance which afly government 
threatened with annibilation and compen- 
sation would make against the arms of 
those in whom it could place no conti- 
“dence. There was enough to interest the 
feelings in this unfortunate republic, whose 
fate was now. sealed. When first the im- 
posing scene of the Congress at Vienna 
presented itself, Providence had bright- 
ened the atmosphere which had been 
darkened by the disturber of the repose of 
Europe ; and it was believed that that 
elemeut of evil was for ever chained down 
toarock inthe Mediterranean, where he 
was condemned to spend his mischieyous 
strength for nought. At Vienna there 
was erected a great stage of justice, not 
less awful from its power, than venerable 
for its beneficence—a stage nut of penal 
but of retributive justice,—not wielding a 
sword to destroy, but holding outa staff to 
restore, its great object being to secure 
and protect the peace, independence, and 
happiness of all nations, whether great or 
small, weak orstrong. How different their 
conduct turned out to be! Genoa had 
received promises of re-establishment ; 
therefore was it not to be re-established : 
she had conceived hopes of being so, and 
had assisted the arms of the allies ; there- 
fore were those hopes to be disappointed ; 
and therefore was England, who had held 
out these promises and hopes to her, to be 
selected as the instrument of executing 
upon her people the unjust verdict of an- 
nihilation. 

Lord Grenyille said the promises we had 
made had had the effect of imducing the 
Genoese to change their, conduct, and we 
had thus not.only broken our plighted 
faith, but bad refused to pay the stipulated 
price for an actual benefit received, 

The Earl of Liverpool thought. it quite 
cleax, that there wasnot a single word in 
the instructions to warrant Lord W. Ben- 
tinck in. establishing the ancient govern- 
ment.of Genoa; and Lord, W. Beutivck 
himself never meant to preclude his owa 
government. from deteramning the question 
of independency. 

Tbe Marquisof Buckingham replied at 
considerable lemgth, contending that there 
was anevident breach of faith on the part 
of this government towards the Genoese. 

Their lordships then divided— 

Majority against the motion; 72. 
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Thursday, April. 27. 

Marquis Wellesley said he rose tomove 
the discharge of the order of the day for 
taking into consideration to-morrow the 
affair of Saxony. He was induced to do 
this, first from ahope, strengthened by a 
document on the table, that his Majesty’s 
ministers would, in the course of a few days, 
spontaneously give the necessary informa- 
tion, but chiefly by the paramount interest 
excited by that most important document, 
the treaty signed by the allies at Vienna on 
the 25th March. Nothing should be suf- 
fered to interfere with the attention which 
the country owed to this document, until 
its unintelligible and mysterious principles 
were explained ot avowed. The noble 
Marquis professed he had, since its appear- 
ance, devoted his whole mind to it to dis- 
cover its imeaning,—but unsuccessfully. 
He then alluded to. the assurance given by 
the Earl of Liverpool, when the address in 
reply to the Regent’s message was !n dis- 
cussion, thatthe questiou as to peace or 
war with the present ruler of France was in 
reserve, and open ; and he maintained that 
good faith had not been observed towards 
their lordsbips in that assurance, for the 
treaty signed by the allies, decided for 
war, and that: treaty was in the possession 
of ministers, and they had even settled the 
arrangements for war, when they led the 
House to believe that hostilities had not 
been determined on, Referring again to 
the obscure and unsatisfactory nature of 
the treaty itself, he said, that were too 
plain, according to which the allied govern- 
ments might have treated the mischievous 
return of Buonaparte—for mischievous he 
regarded it. One was treating it as a re- 
volt, menacing the tranquillity and inde- 
pendence of Europe, On the “th of this 
month an address was moved on the sub- 
ject of the Prince Regent’s message, 
brought down in consequence of the unex- 
pected events which had taken place in 
France, That address was agreed toupon 
the ground that nothing bad as yet been 
concluded as to the qaestion of peace or 
war; and that parliament was pledged to 
nothing, except to- the propriety of prepa- 
ration and concert. It now appeared, 
however; that a day or two previous to 
the moving of that address, mivisters were 
in possession of the treaty by which war had 
been determined on by the sovereigns at 
Vienna; and yet they had made no com- 
munication of this sort to their lordships 
at the time when they were called upon to 
give their assent to that address. The fact, 


‘however, was of the gréatest importance, 


as connected with the question then un- 


der consideration ; aud consistently with 
the good faith which the executive was 
bound to preserve towards parliament, 
ought to have been communicated. He 
therefore requested some explanation from 
the noble Earl on this point. He next 
called their lordships’ attention to the 
treaty itself,—the most obscure, and he 
might almost say, unintelligible document 
that ever wag drawn by man. The first 
article of the treaty appeared to be direct- 
ed against the person of Buonaparte, 
Now, he bad always understood, that the 
quarrel was not with the person of Buona- 
parte, but with his system, Further, the 
article referred to the declaration of the 
13th of March, and professed to proceed 
in the spirit of that declaration. Now, 
what was that declaration? By the decla- 
ration of the 13th of March, Luonaparte 
was declared an outlaw—one out of the 
pale of society, and an ebject of public 
vengeance. Such was the spirit of that 
declaration ; and what did this article say 
which professed to proceed in that spirit ? 
** That the allies were tg direct all their ef- 
forts against Buonaparie, and against all 
those who should have already joined his 
faction, or should hereafter join it.” Now, 
as far as was at present known, Buonaparte 
was supported by the majority of parties 
in France, and. especially by the constitu. 
tional party, the head of which party, M. 
Constant, bad, as it appeared, drawn up a 
constitution for France, by which Napo- 
leon Buonaparte was acknowledged Empe- 
ror. What, then, must be the effect of 
thus declaring war against him and what 
was called his faction ? This was declar- 
ing against, as far as we at present knew, 
the majority of the. people of France, and 
arming Buonaparte with almost invincible 
force, with tenfold thunders. 

Lord Liverpool said the address in ques- 
tion parliameut was pledged to nothing 
more than the propriety of preparation 
and concert. There was no pledge as to 
the question of peace or war. With respect 
to the observations of the noble Marquis on 
the treaty and the spiritof the declaration 
of the 13th of March, he bad heard them 
with perfect astonishment. The spirit of 
that declaration was to preserve the inde- 
pendence and tranquillity of Europe, and 
that was the object of the treaty, and not, 
as the noble Marqnis had put it, to declare 
all Buonaparte’s adherevts outlaws, and 
objects of public vengeance. 

Lord Grey was relvctant to enter into 
discussion in the absenge of a noble friend 
(Grenville) : but he considered the. decla- 
ration as stillin the spirit of that of the 
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13th of March, which actualiy appeared 
to encourage assassination, and put an end 
to the ordinary laws of war. 

Marquis Wellesley explained. 


Tuesday, May 2. 
Relations with Naples. 

Earl Grey rose in pursvance of a notice 
he had given to submit a motion for copies 
of the negotiations that had taken place 
with the government of Naples ; but as he 
understood that ministers intended to fur- 
nish the information, he would not trespass 
on their lordships’ time by entering into 
the case, which could better be done after 
they had read the papers. He thought 
there ought to be a message from the 
crown, if wewere, as report said, engaged 
in hostilities with Naples. 

Lord Liverpool expressed himself willing 
to produce the documents for which the 
noble Earl asked :' he also entered into an 
explanation of the facts that would appear 
on the production of the correspondence, — 
but this subject will be found so fully ex- 
plained in Lord Castlereagh’s speech in 
the lower House, that it is not necessary 
to report Lord Liverpool’s. 


ood 





Monday, May 8. 
The House weut into a committee on 
the alien bill, in’ which some amendments 
were made. 





Wednesday, May 10. 

The property tax bill was read a second 

time and committed.—Adjourned. 
Thursday, May 11. 
Corn Bilt, 

The Marquis of Douglas presented 
various petitions from Scotland, praying a 
repeal of the coro bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
reading of the property tax bill: which 
was agreed to with little opposition ; and 
the bill was read a third time and passed. 





Thursday, May 18. 

Earl Stanhope presented a petition, 
praying the repeal of the corn bill, and al- 
80 praying a reform in Parliament, which, 
as his lordship stated, the petitioner did on 
the ground, that if the House of Commons 
had been more connected with the people 
in point of interest they would not have 
passed the bi!l.—The petition was laid on 
the table. “ 

Earl Grey wished to know whether the 
treaties with the allied powers had been 
ratified ; and whether any message on the 


suuject was likely to be delivered to the 
House ? 

Earl of Liverpool.—He believed the 
treaties would be laid on the table of their 
lordships’ house on Monday next; on 
which a message would be brought down 
from the Prince Regent, and he intended 
to move that this be taken into considera- 
tion on Tuesday. 

In reply to another question from Earl 
Grey, his lordship intimated that the over- 
ture recently made by Buonaparte to this 
government, would also be laid before the 
House, 





Friday, May 19. 
Duke of Wellington's Leclaration. 

Earl Grey said, in the newspapers of last 
night and this morning, a proclamation or 
declaration had appeared, purporting to 
be signed by the Duke of Wellington, 
which it was impossible for him not to con- 
sider as a forgery, because it was directly 
contrary to the declaration in the treaty : 
but still, as it had appeared, it was proper 
that the noble Earl should state whether it 
was or was not a forgery ; and if it wasa 
forgery, in what quarter that forgery had 
originated, it the noble Earl had any in- 
formation on that point. 

The Earl of Liverpool in reply, said, he 
thought it very unlikely that the Duke of 
Wellington should have issued either that 
declaration or any other declaration of 
that description under the present circum- 
stances, aud, therefore, the inclination of 
his mind was to consider it a forgery. But 
as to the question where that forgery had 
originated it was quite impossible for him 
to say. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Monday, April 17. 
Some conversation took place in the 
House relative to the intended proposal 
for the property tax, &c. &c. 





Wednesday, April 19. 

Mr. Grenfell submitted a motion to the 
House, calculated to diminish the profits 
arising to the Bank of England from the 
balances of public money in their hands. 
— It was negatived. 


Ways and Means. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
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that the different acis respecting the 
property tax should be entered as read. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had suggested the possibi- 
lity of the tax being revived in caseof war. 
He wished, therefore, now to know what 
was the situation of the country, whether 
it wag to be considered as ina state of war 
or peace? Ue. was also anxious to know 
whether the noble lord meant to disavow 
those letters to him, and purporting to 
come frow him, which were now daily 
coming forward in the public papers, 

Lord Castlereagh said, his right hon. 
friend had certainly never pledged himself 
that he would not resort to this measure 
in that sort of mixed state in which the 
country now stands, between peace and 
war, (hear, hear, from the opposition 
benches.) The honourable Gentleman had 
asked him whether he -was ready to avow 
or disavow certain papers. He should only 
answer, that when the proper time should 
come for discussing those topics, he should 
be very ready to submit the whole of 
his conduct tv the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not see what detri- 
ment it would be to the public service, 
if the noble lord had answered the ques 
tion, whether there had or had aut been an 
engagement in Italy, between the Austrians 
and Neapolitans. Neither could he see 
what detriment would have’ been produced 
by his avowing a letter, which, in fact, be 
did avow by his silence. 

Mr. Whitbread said the noble lord mis- 
understood him, in supposing that he had 
positively stated that the resources of the 
revenue had failed. He had put this with 
an alternative ; and had said that either 
they had failed, or else the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a very unskilful finan- 
cier, The House would see that this was 
avery different thing from stating that the 
sources of the revenue had failed, (4 
laugh.) 

Sir M. Ridley was anxious to enter his 
protest against this most obnoxious mea- 
sure. He knew of no circumstances which 
could induce him to consent to the pro- 
perty tax. As towar, we were not at war ; 
and he thought that some attempt at least 
should be made to negociate with the indi- 
vidual who was now on the throne of 
France. 

Mr, Banks wished shortly to state on 
what grounds he could vote for the tax. 
Looking upon it asa temporary measure, 
he thought it rendered necessary for the 
winding up ofour expences, and to meet 
the new events which had occurred, 


Sir Francis Burdett certainly understood 
that when the tax was withdrawn it was 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it would only be resorted to as a war 
tax, so that ministers must have. war ia 
contemplation. Were we, he should ask 
again; to be plunged inw a war, of which 
no man could see the end? If this were 
the intention of ministers, he believed that 
the calamities it would bring on the country 
would be incomparably greater than any 
it had yet endared. 

Mr, Protherve believed, that his consti-+ 
tuents, under the present circumstances 
of the country and of Europe, were pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices. 

Mr. Tierney said, that uninformed as he 
was of the sitnation and relations of the 
country, he must protest against voting fur 
the income tax. Was there any man 
who would deny that the “honour and cha- 
racter of this country had been disgraced 
by the conduct of its representative at the 
Congress? ‘The noble ford had all that 
conduct to account for, and it was to be 
hoped his trial would come on at no distant 
dey: and yet in the mean time he had 
the face to come down to the House and 
say, give me fourteen millions a year, give 
me the renewal of the property tax, 
against which moré petitions had beea 
presented than against any one measdre. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that the object of the measure was to 
enable the crowa to go to war. It was a 
call upon the House to perform 'the pledge 
which they had so recently laid at the foot 
of the throne, and he was sure the country 
at large would feel aa alacrity in duing so; 
and that as it would be only proposed for 
a vear, he thought it the best way to make 
the tax purely and simply as it had been 
before. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that whether there was 
war or peace, the establishinents of this 
country must necessarily be higher than 
on former occasions ; and in his opinion, 
a modified restricted property tax would 
have been more efficient than those which 
had been proposed in its stead, 

Mr. Dickenson thought the property tax 
nol only highly obnoxious, but he insisted 
there was not the same power in the coun- 
try tu pay it now that there was formerly. 

Mr. Rose said, ‘he was certain that 
no tax could be devised that was so unex- 
ceptionable in point of its productiveness 
as this, for by it the public gained the 
whole benefit. 

Mr. Brand was a friend to the continu- 
ance of peace so long as it could be ob- 
tained consistently with the.character and 
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howour uf the, country, He was also de- 
sirous the country should be placed ina 
commanding attitude of defence and se- 
curity. He moved as an amendment, that 
the consideration of the property tax be 
postponed ‘uo this day fortnight. 

Mr. T. Foiey s.coaded the motion. 

.» Mr. Whiibread supported the amend- 
ment, on the gronud that if they went into 
the committee, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would say it was looked on as 
acase of emergency; and ifa war should 
not take place, we should be saddled with 
the property tax for ever, 

Lord Castlereagh adverted to the glori- 
ous termination of the late war, notwith- 
standing the numerous despunding predic- 
tions of the honourable gentleman ; and if 
his Majesty’s government,. in conjunction 
with our brave allies, were enabied to 
take that attitude which was nm cessary for 
the security of this. country and of Eu- 
rope, he had no doubt but the same bril- 
liant success would crown our efforts, not- 
withstanding the honourable gentleman’s 
present reluctance to enter into the mea- 
sures deemed necessary for the attainment 
of such glorious results. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, be was one of those 
who thonght that if the House should vote 
the property tax without its being shewn 
that war was unavoidable, that tax would 
become perpetual, for every future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would do all in his 
power to make it so. 

Lord, Milton. could not vote for the 
measure, withont further explanation. — It 
was not the intellect of the present ruler 
of France that he dreaded: it was the ge- 
nius of his government. Our course must 
be shaped in a considerable degree accord- 
ing to the views of the continental states. 

The House divided on the amendment— 

Noes, |83—ayes, 58—majority, 125. 





Thursday, April 20. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer car. 
ried the property tax through one stage. 


Treaty of Fontainbleau. 

Mr. Abercromby rose, pursuant to his 
notice. He felt that the return of Buona- 
parte to France was a matter of the highest 
importance to England and Europe. The 
true construction of the treaty certainly 
gave to the allies the right of watching his 
measures and movements. The prin- 
ciple of it was his abdication, and his re- 
nunciation of course of any design to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe. None could 
suppose that in Elba he could pretend to 
make regular war against France, His 


only resource was in the army or the dis- 
position of the people, and that could only 
be fuund by his presence in France. This 
circumstance it was.a main point to watch 
over. It was avother eonsideratiin how 
far the treaty with Buonaparte had heen 
faithfully observed. There was an attor- 
ney-like sort of argument as to the dates 
on which he was to receive his allowance. 
According to his own siatement he was 
involved in considerable difficu!ty, and 
got money by advances from bankers at 
Genoa, &c. Another point was, the case 
of his wife and child withheld from him. 
If the treaty recognised him as the inde- 
pendent Sovereign of Elba, why was this 
done? So far as respected the principali« 
ties of Parma and Placentia, the treaty of 
Fontainbleau was unquestionably most 
material, It ‘affected the ivterests, and 
the most important interests, of his wife 
and child, who inust of course’ be nearest 
tohis heart ; and it was,, besides, sizued 
by severa! of the most celebrated Marshals 
of France, who could not do otherwise than 
consider their honor and character bound 
to attend to the fulfilment of it. "There was 
also another document, he meant the de- 
fenceof Sir Neale Campbell, who was en- 
trusted by his Majesty’s ministers to watch 
the motions of Napoleon, in Elba; and 
by that it appeared that Buonaparte had 
shewn by his conduct that he meditated an 
escape. Sir N. Campbell had given in- 
telliges.ce of this to the government of this 
country, and it remained farther to shew 
whether they had taken the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent such escape. If they 
had not, they were certainly amenable 
to the country for those mischiefs which 
might resalt to the interests of this country 
aml of Europe, from such escape having 
been allowed totake place. He moved 
an address tothe Prince Regent, request- 
ing he would give directions that there 
be laid before the House copies or extracts 
of the instructions given to our naval com- 
mander in the Mediterranean respecting 
Buonaparte iu Elba, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could assure 
the House that the British government 
was only pledged to their own acts, and 
not to those of any other government : 
and he thought it was most clear, that from 
the moment of Buonaparte's departure 
from Elba, the treaty of Fontainbleau 
ceased and determined, and wasas mere a 
nullity, as if it had never been made : and 
if any agreement made by Congress during 
his stay therein had been broken, Great 
Britain was bound by nothing but what she 
had actually stipulated specifically to 
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perform. This country -had no nght to 
exercise a power of Coercion over thé Island 
of Elba. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was of extreme 
importance to consider that the treaty 
was concluded on the part of Buonaparte 
by some of his most distinguished offhcet, 
and when there was an opportunity of re- 
storing tranquillity to France without shed- 
ding more blood, it was prudent and politic 
to adopt that arrangement. 

Mr. Ponsouby observed, that the object 
of the motion was not (o determine whether 
the treaty of Fontainbleau was wie or not, 
of necessary or not; but to asceriain what 
steps had beentaken to preserve tt. The 
honourable gentleman had also spoken of 
the dangers to be apprehended from the 
soldiers of Buoyaparte, who were refresbed 
by despair, Now he (Mr. P.) had read, 
in one of the finest pocts, of Despuir, ‘in 
the character of a nurse, attepding the 
sick,— 

*¢ Busily 
«From couch to couch, despair at- 
tends the sick :” 

but he did not know that the sich were 
much refreshed by despair. (a laugh.) 
He had heard that ministers had informa- 
tion of the designs of Buonaparte to invade 
France, but that they did not think this 
information worth attending to. He should 
wish that this information, whatever it 
was, should be laid on the table of the 
House, that they might see whether it was 
so frivolous, that ministers were justified 
in wholly disregarding it. He felt con- 
vinced that whenever the period should’ 
arrive for discussing the conduct of the 
noble lord with respect to Naples, it would 
appear that both the policy and the cha- 
racter ofthe country were more committed 
by bis conduct on that occasion, than they 
had ever before been committed by the 
conduct of any minister in this country. If 
the war had now begun in Italy, he thought 
that there could be no doubt but that it 
was a consequence of the violation of trea- 
ties to which the faith and honour of this 
country were compleiely pledged. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he thought 
that all good men must wish fur peace, if it 
was compatije with honour and public 
safety ; and it was uot strprising that his 
honourabie friend (Mr. EAhiott) should feel 
most acutely on the renewal of that war, 
from which we had flattered ourselves that 
we had escaped, and at the undoing of all 
that which last year we prided ourselves on 
having accomplished, If the treaty was 
wise and politic, from the known attach- 
meut of the French army; then it behoved 


the government fur that very reason to be 
doubly vigilant, in order to prevent the 
calamity which had taken place, and 
shaken the peace of the world lo its very 
centre. Was it to be supposed that Buo- 
naparte would ever have contented himself 
with the little island in the Tuscan sea, 
which was assigued to him as his asylum, 
His charactér was known to be very diffe- 
rent; 

‘© Astuat infelix, angusto limine mundi." 
It was said in deferice of ministers, that 
what had happened was so improbable, 
that other people had as little idea of it 
as they had. If, however, watchmen were 
to be found asleep on their post at a time 
of danger, it, would be but a poor excuse 
fur them to. say, that other people were 
asleep at the same time{a laugh). If other 
people slept, it was because they suppo- 
sed the watchmen were awake, 

Mr. C. Grant observed, that if the treaty 
of Fontainbleau were really liable to such 
radical objections, the gentlemen opposite, 
who were now so loud in its censure, aught 
to have foreseen and puinited them out last 
year. They had one security against the 
retura of Buonaparte, aud that was in the 
oaths and proffered allegiance of the ar- 
my aud the French peop'e to the family 
of the Bou:bons. Cou'd any man have 
anticipated that degree of depravity which 
had manifested itself in the army and 
amoog the marshals of France ? (hear). 
Could any man have supposed such a want 
of principle and of honour,—that honour 
on which the French soldiers had always 
affected to pride themselyes ?, The annals 
of profiigacy did not affurd such. another 
example of baseness. 

Mr, Whitbread spoke at considerable 
length, in the course of which he alluded to 
a variety of observations that had fallen 
from genilemen in the debate, He had 
not, as the noble Jord had imputed to 
him, called Bugnaparte a great man in 
the real sense of that word, because he bad 
seen many littlenesses in his cunduct in 
adversity as well as in prosperity, *1t sas 
possible, however, he might yet. reform ; 
it was possible that in the second part o 
his history even, he might become a great 
man. He tea surprised to fiud that the 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Grant), who 
was old enough to remember the Copen- 
hagen affair, the robbery of a fleet, and 
the attack of an unoffending city, could 
th nk that fhe noble lord would have re- 
frained from invading Elba, even in time 
of peace, if he had thought. it requisite, 
He reprobated the language of the ho- 
nousable gentleman ip stigmatising with 
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such severity the whule of the French ar- 
my and peopl-+. The honourable gentle- 
man had denied that there was any infrac- 
tion of the treaty, but he would put it to 
him, who was a placeman, whether he would 
not feel awkward if be did not receive his 
salary on quarter-day? Would he not be 
apt to write a note to the Treasury, say- 
ing, “* quarter-day is come, I’m not paid, 
and I'll go over to the opposition.” (a 
laugh.) He contended, that if we had not 
broken the treaty, our allies had ; and 
was itnot our duty to consider whether 
they came intothe field with clean bands 
ornot? Hethen remarked on the close 
intimacy which now appeared to subsist 
between the voble Lord ard Prince Tal- 
leyrand, who had been one of the oldest 
servants of Buonaparte, and of whom Mr. 
Perceval had said that his correspondence 
with Mr. Fox onthe subject of peace was 
all imposition on the one hand, and all 
credulity on the other, M. Talleyrand 
Had onee [aboured under a bad odour in 
that House, but now he was all that was 
fair ; and if he might improve, why also 
might not bis quondam master? If he 
who was once the right hand man of Buo- 
naparte might be trusted, why might not 
Buonaparte also? He believed that the 
French nation was attached to Napoleon. 
Let notthe noble lord lay the flattering 
unction to his soul, that the case was 
otherwise. Few people were inclined to 
hear disagreeable truths, till it was too 
late. Let us not form an idea of what may 
be the feelings of the French army and 
nation towards him, on mere general prin- 
ciples. It might have been supposed that 
the man who returned from his mad expe- 
dition to Russia, or who had been exposed 
to every kind of privation and danger in 
Spain, would have detested him ; and yet 
a British officer had told him that he had 
seen many wretched maimed survivors of 
the Russian campaign, who uniformly said 
that they would not hesitate to put them- 
selves again under his command. 

Mr. Abercromby replied and said, the 
question for the House to decide was whe- 
ther those ministers who had been proved 

uilty of such criminal hegligence were 
fi persons to be trusted with the manage- 
meént ‘of affairs in the present alarming 
erisis. 

‘The House then divided : 

For the motion 64—against it 149.— 
Majority 85. 


Friday, April21. 
Treaty of Vienna. 
A warm conversation took place between 





Mr. Whitbread aad Lord Castlereagh, 
relative to the treaty. 

Mr, Whitbread wished to know if the 
ducuments were authentic. 

Loid Castlereagh said, it had some sub- 
stantial inaccuracies, but let it be under 
stood that the substance was genuine. 

Mr. Whitbread said, if so, the cuuntry 
had been degraded and disgraced. 

Lord Castlereagh said he intended to 
bring forward a motion ; but he was by 
no means bound in the discharge of his 
duty to answer such questions as were 
made the instruments and vehicles by 
means of which the honourable member 
took somany occasions to caiumniate the 
proceedings aud conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers. 

Mr. Whitbread insisted that he had a 
right in hisplace, as a member of parlia- 
ment, tomake any comments on the con- 
duct of ministers which he thought their con- 
duct deserved. Astocalumniating them, 
he denied the assertion ; he had not calum- 
niated them—they could not be calumni- 
ated ; it was impossible for words to con- 
vey ajust contempt for the disgrace and 
debasemeut brought on the country by 
making it a party to such an instrument, 

Lord Castlereagh said the treaty was on- 
ly initiative of their proceedings, and it 
remained to be seen what would be the 
result of the present measures. 

Sir J. Newport insisted that the noble 
lord had deceived the House on the ques- 
tion of the address, when he had told them 


that the question of peace or war was then 


Open. 


Property Taz. 

Mr. Vansittart brought in the property 
tax bill. On the motion for reading it a 
first time, and after much discussion, it was 
read, 

ee 
Monday, April 24. 
Treaty of Vienna. 

Mr. Whitbread moved for the substance 
of any treaty of engagement entered into 
at Vienna, between this country and cer- 
tain other powers, on the 25th of March 
last, 
Lord Castlereagh had no objection to ac- 
cede to the motion, 


Navy Estimates. 

The House went into a committee of 
supply, to which the navy estimates were 
referred. 

Sir G. Warrender did not Lt go in 
the first instance, to go into detail on the 
subject of the expeniditare of the navy; 
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bit shoud be bappy to answer any ques- 
tion that should be put to him. 
The votes for 18:4 amounted 
to £17,395,415 
Those for the present year 
were 12,556,778 





Making a reduction of 4,838,637 

Explanations of various charges were 
demauded by different members. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the mi- 
nuteness of the estimates was laudable, 
and was carried to such an extent that four 
pound was inserted as the expence of catch- 
ingrats (a laugh). He was not surprised 
at this item, but from the multitude of 
ratsin that department, he had expected 
to see another forty pound for burying 
those which had been taken. 

Sir G. Warrender said he was very well 
aware that the Honourable Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Whitbread) remarks were pointed at 
him, but he should be ready to answer that 
Honourable Gentleman, either in the 
House or any other plave. (Cries of order !) 

Mr. Whitbread said he was very sorry 
that his Honourable Friend had called the 
Honourable Baronet to order, as there was 
nothing disorderly in his speech. He 
(Mr. W.) had mentioned an item respect- 
ing rats, which had never been in the esti- 
mates before, and the Honourable Baro- 
net had stated that he would be ready to 
give any explanation on that subject at 
any time if called upon. He had meant 
nothing offensive to the Honourable Baro- 
net. Neither had there been any thing of- 
fensive in the remarks of the Honourable 
Baronet. 

Sir G. Warrender said he thought the 
Honourable Gentleman had formerly made 
observations ofthe same nature as he had 
that night made. 

Mr. Whitbread was glad to find the 
Honourable Baronet restored to good hue 
mour. He did not know there was any 
more connection between him and rats, 
than between him and cats (a /augh). 

Mr. Ponsonby said he was not satisfied 
as tothis item in the estimate respecting 
rat catching (a laugh). There was a sum 
of 41. for killing rats, and yet there was 
immediately after a sum of 21. 2s. for 
maintaining cats. It should appear these 
cats were sinecure placemen. 

Mr. Croker said the cats were not in the 
same yard where the rats were caught, 

The various resolutions were agreed to, 


Royal Hovs-hold. 
Sir Charles Burrell rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, to call the attention of the Huou.e to 


Von, Il. May, 1815. 


the subject of feesor gratuities taken by 
the inferior servants of the royal house- 
hold. This odious practice had prevailed 
for a considerable time, and he intended, 


as une ofthe committee appointed to en-; 


quire into the civil list, to have brought it 
before the House last year. The royal 
establishment should be placed on a jibe- 
ral footing, in order to prevent such enor- 
mous exactions, Foreigners complained, 
that every thing in this country was to be 
paid for, and even the sovereign could pot 
be seen without a fee. Meritorious officers, 
who had shed their blood in the defence of 
their country, and had gained the approba- 
tion of their \sovereign, were not exempted 
from the payment of vails. He concluded 
by moving an address. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Lord Steward had been for some 
time employed in making enquiries into 
the subject, in oider to adopt such ar- 
rangements as would produce the ub,ect 
which the honourable baronet had in view. 

The motion was then agreed to, and 
the address ordered to be presented. 


Bank of England. 

Mr. Grenfell understood, that. the pro- 
duction of the papérs which he had moved 
for on a furmer evening, respecting the 
balances of public money in the hands of 
the Bank of England, would no longer be 
opposed by the Right Honourab'e Gentle- 
man opposite. He did not feel it neces- 
sary at present to enter into any great 
length upon the subject ; but he hoped 
the House would indulge him a very few 
minutes while he submitted one or two ob« 
servations to them. It had been stated 
the other night, by the Chancellor ofthe 
Exchequer, that by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the public balances in the hands 
of the Bank of England would be found, 
on examination, to be derived from the 
consolidated fund, and that they were, 
therefore, beyond the controul of the 
public. To this doctrine, if by the con- 
troul of the public was meant the controul 
of the executive government, he cordially 
acceded. But it would not be contended 
for by the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
that the public monies emanating from 
the public, and consigned in the Bank of 
England as the bankers of the public, 
were also placed out of the controul of the 
House itself. He would allude toa parti- 
cular instance of the exercise of this cone 
troul by the House:—he meant, in’ the 
case of the money deposited in the bands 
of the Bank for the payment of the publie 
dividends, The first head ofthe income 
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of the Bank was that derived from the cir- 
culation of their paper. The amount of 
this circulation at one period was not less 
than thirty-one millions; but he was aware 
that the amount had been reduced. He 
was not, however, giving an exaggerated 
statenient when he fixed thesaverage at 
twenty-seven millions. He took the in- 
come from this source at 1,390,0001. The 
next head of income was the balances in 
the hands of the Bank. The amount iu 
1807, was 11,500,000]. Deducting three 
millions lent tothe public without interest, 
there remained in their hands 8,000,000I. 
The profit from this was 425,000]. ‘The 
third head was that which they were paid 
fot managing the public debt. He had 
already stated this at 267,0001. to which 
must be added an allowance for a house, 
of which he did not know the meaning, of 
40001. making in all 271,000]. The fourth 
head, consisting of interest paid by the 

ublic to the Bank, amounted to 330,000I. 

he amount from all these sources was 
2,376,000!1. He had confined himself to 
those sources of income, either derivable 
from the public, or appearing in the pa- 
pets béfore the House, without any refe- 
rence totheir private business. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing for a series of accounts from 1807 up 
to the present period, relating to the sub- 
jects above alluded to, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
disposed to cvincide in the motion, The 
Honourable Gentleman’s statement of the 
profit of the Bank was exaggerated ; he 
had not allowed for a great variety .of 
charges. 

Mr. Ponsonby hoped it would be under- 
stood also, that no new agreement would 
be entered into till the House had an op- 
portunity of considering these papers. 

The question was put, and the motions 
were agreed to. 





Thursday, April 27. 
Genoa Papers. 

Sir J. Mackintosh rose to make the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, He 
thought it his duty to bring forward the 
subject ina regular form; and he hoped, 
that onthis night every honourable mem- 
ber would, in the exercise of his solemn 
judicial functions, take into his most seri- 
ous consideration, the breach of the faith 
and honour of the country, so solemnly 
pledged by his Majesty’s ministers, and, in 
his opinion, s0 injuriously sacrificed. He 
should prove first, that ministers had been 
guilty of a breach offaith ; secondly, that 
they bad been guilty of an act of substane 


tial myustice, independentiy of that breach 
of faith ; and thirdly, he should make some 
observations on the policy of the measure, 
and on the zeneral principles of the Con- 
gress at Vienna’ He enquired first what 
Lord W. Beutinck had promised to the 
people of Genoa, without considering un- 
der what authority he had so promised ; 
and this was the shortest question in the 
world, and incapable of serious discussion. 
He entered upon the subject of Lord W. 
Bentinck’s force : he had made enquiries 
of high military authorities, and learned 
that the enterprise was considered as fran- 
tic, unless it was founded on a certain 
knowledge of the amicable disposition of 
the people. The commandant of the 
French garrison actually implored the 
protection uf Lord W. Bentinck against the 
Genoese people, who would otherwise have 
destroyed him. The next question was, 
whether he was sufficiently authorised to 
issue those proclamations, and to prove 
that he was, he referred to Lord Welles- 
ley’s order of 1811, recommending assis- 
tance to the people of Italy in all their 
insurrections against the French. ‘The 
noble lord said, that we had done nothing 
since to deceive Genoa: but it was our 
duty to have undeceived. But it appear- 
ed that his lordship did use an argument 
to deceive Genoato Mr. Pareto, when he 
said to him that the city of Genoa might 
be allowed, like the Hanse towns, to retain 
her independency, provided she would 
consent to give up her territory. The 
honourable member concluded with pro- 
posing a string of resolutions, stating the 
nature of the proceedings, as they ap- 
peared to him, with regard to Genoa, and 
as in his view calling for the censure of the 
House. 

Lord Castler¢agh said the Congress at 
Vienna was not assembled for the discus- 
sion of moral principles, but for great prac- 
tical purposes, to carry into effect the 
treaty of Paris, and establish effectual 
provisions for the general security. The 
powers there assembled found they had 
to perform high political duties ; duties 
forthe discharge of which they were re- 
sponsible at the tribunal of public opinion, 
but which never could have been benefi- 
cially discharged, had they divested them- 
selves of the right and full discretion of 
protecting the true separate interests of 
every state, by securing, upon an ade- 
quate basis of arrangement, the general 
interests of the whole, The proclamation 
of the 14th of March could not be issned 
with sueh an intention 2s was attributed 
to it, because Lord W. Bentinck was thea 
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acting in conjunctiva with an Austrian 
General; neither could the proclamation 
published at Genoa bear the constiuctiou 
put upon it, inasmuch as Lord W. Ben- 
tinck had at that time his positive in- 
structions in his pocket. 

Sir James Mackintosh replied at very 
considerabie length. 

The House then divided, 

For the motion, tajurity, 111. 





Friday, April 28. 

War with France. 

Mr. Whitbread commenced his speech 
by alluding to Lord Castlereagh’s having 
plighted his faith that war had not been 
decided upon, when, in point of fact, the 
declaration of the allies, from which war 
must move, had been received by them. 
If it had not been for a publication in the 
Vienna Gazette (one of those illicit and 
premature publications whose disclosure 
had destroyed the fame of the noble lord 
in the blue ribband, but had been of great 
benefit to this country), he might still go 
on to avert the present motion. He (Mr. 
W.) should move an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying him to take such mea- 
sures us would be necessary to prevent the 
country from being involved in war upon 
the ground of the executive authority in 
France being invested in any particular 
person. The allies declared, that the re- 
storation of the House of Bourbon was the 
direct object of the war. Great Britain 
saidno, and declared so for fear of mis- 
leading. But when it came one step far- 
ther, it said to France, ‘‘ True, but we 
won’t interfere with the furms of your go- 
vernmeut, but one particular man_ shall 
not be your emperor.’’ Supposing Buona- 
parte to fall, and his dynasty to become 
extinat, did it follow that the French would 
choose the Bourbons? Of all the bouses 
in Europe they had the least chance 
of again succeeding to the throne of 
France ; and if all the intelligent parts 
of mankind were polled, there would be 
More votes against the policy of their suc- 
ceeding than in favour of it. (Nv no, from 
the ministers.) He maintained that the 
right of going to war with France rested 
solely onthe declaration contained in the 
treaty of Paris, that hetter terms were 
given her when accepting ofthe Bourbon 
family, than if she had continued under 
the dominion of Buonaparte. The allies 
had only to say, therefore, Irt France 
lace herself in that state of restricted 
imits as to territory which we thought ne- 
Cessary to our safety, while France was 


under her present chief, and we will suffer 
the peace to continue, Every day the 
chances of success became weaker, and 
his means of resistance stronger. On 
these grounds he moved “ an address” 
such as he had described, 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh said it was impossible, 
he conceived, for any man to concur in the 
address, who was not prepared to approve 
that nominal peace, which must be attend- 
ed with an expenditure nearly as great as 
war.—The present circumstances had a 
character more peculiar than any thing 
presented in history, by that flagrant 
breach of treaty which had deprived Eu- 
rope of alithe advantages she expected 
fiom the peace which had been concluded. 
The return of this man to France, in de- 
fiance of all engagement, was an insult ag 
weil as an injury to all parties, and ex- 
ceeded whatever was done by preceding 
governments of France, however base ang 
degraded. 

The history of the times since the French 
revolution, shewed the dangers arising 
from a confidence in the pacific professions 
of Buonaparte, who weakly imagined them- 
selves to be safe by the policy of peaceful 
relations with him. (hea.) Buonaparte’s 
character was peculiar to himself; and be 
knew circumstances of his conduct mark- 
ed by systematical bad faith, and of which 
he had sufficient evidence. Dispatches 
had fallen iuto bis, (Lord C.’s) hands in 
which the minister of Buonaparte was de- 
sired to conclude a treaty, but to keep back 
certain parts as long as he could, the exe- 
cution of -hem being to be delayed, not- 
withstanding any ratifications, so thatan 
unfair advantage might be afterwards taken 
of them. This was a circumstance contrary 
to all experience in sach matters. 

Lord Althorpe felt no coufidence in Buo- 
naparte’s faith or character, though he 
admitted bis great talents The question 
was to the practicabiuity of deposing him. 
Peace, if practicable, was a surer mode of 
diminishing the military disposition of 
France than war could be, The policy, 
therfore, of going to war was not quite 
obvious, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the most effectual 
way would be to try at the preservation 
of peace, and if that were impracticable, 
to jusiify vurseives to France and to ali 
Europe. 

Ayes, 72 ; Noes, 273.—-Majority against 
the motion 201. 
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‘ “Monday, May 2. 
Petition of the City of London. 

Sir William Curtis said, that he had 
been instructed to present a petition from 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of London, which was rather of an extra- 
ordinary natare. He did not think the 
language unexceptionable, but the terms 
were such as he thought probably might not 
be received. He moved for leave to bring 
up the petition. é 

The Speaker said, that the petition com- 
plained of the property tax, andit was 
contrary to the practice of the House to 
receive a petition against a pending tax. 

The question was then put that the peti- 
tion be brought up. 

Mr. Vansittart in a low voice objected, 

Mr. Horner observed, that the rule of 
the House ought only to be applied practi- 
cally to the case for which it was intended. 
Coming from so great and réspectable a 
body. ‘Coming, he repeated, from a most 
numerous and respectable body, the peti- 
tion ought not to be rejected from mere 
point of form, unless it come sirictly and 
indisputably within the rule, 

Sir J. Newport referyed to the memorable 
dictum of the Speaker, that the doors of 
the House onght to be opened wide for the 
admission of petitions. It was not difficult 
to discover the mutive for the opposition 
now given—it was to screen government 
for a time against the indignation of a large 
and most respectable body of persons, who 
were convinced of its incapacity, 

Mr, Whitbread was not surprised that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
entertain a higher opinion of the. petiti- 
oners. The first joke with which he nad 
started a short time ago, having been made 
at the expence of the respectable citizens 
of London. He was, however, a little 
astonished that the Hon, Baronet (Sir W. 
Curtis) did not entertain a higher esteem 
for his worthy constituents, whom upon 
certain occasions he found and acknow- 
ledged to be most worthy and exce!lent.—- 
(Hear and laughter.) 

Mr, Tierney said that there were two 
modes of presenting petitions—one to ob- 
tain its reception, and the other to secure 
its rejectionby the House:—whieh the Ho- 
nourable Baronet had adopted the House 
could easily determine.—( Hear! hear /) 
The petition complained of a weak and 
infatuated adminisiration, that had resorted 
to an odious tax from which they hoped to 
have been free ; but the prayer was not 
directed against the tax, whatever ingeny- 
ity might be displayed to shew the contrary, 

The petition was brought up and read, 





House of Commons 





~~ ‘The Chancellor of the Excheque: observ- 


ed, that ifany one bad entertained doubts 
before, whether the petition had been 
directed against a tax under the considera- 
tion of the House, those doubts must have 
been removed by the reading of the peti- 
tion. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that it was clear 
the main object of the petition was not the 
property tax. 

The motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 57, 


Property Taz. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thatthe House ghould resolve 
into acummittee upon the property tax; 

General Gascoyne rose pursuant to no- 
tice, to call the attention of the House to 
the propriety of exempting from this tax 
such officers of the army and uavy as were 
engaged upon foreign service. ‘The ho- 
nourable member moving an instruction 
to the commi'tee upon the property tax 
to make provision for exempting from that 
tax suchoflicers of our army and navy as 
should be employed on foreign service. 

Sir C. Pole seconded the motion, and 
argued strongly for the propriety of ex- 
empting naval officers from this tax, 

Geueral Grosvenor expressed his hearty 
concurrence in the motion, as did General 
Haivey. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his opinion that the arguinents of 
his gallant friend applied rather to some 
general revision of the naval and military 
service, than tothe specific motion which 
he had brought forward. ‘The very princi- 
ple upon which the tax was recommended, 
insome degree, to public favour, was its 
universal operation; and to exempt the 
army and navy would neither be bene- 
ficial to the public service, or conducive, 
in his apprehension, to their honour. The 
tax was nowto be revived, without any 
alterations or inquiries, which would unly 
perplex the collecting of it. 

Mr. Abercrombie confessed that he 
thought the arguments of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite were unan- 
swerable against the proposition of intro- 
ducing any clause to exempt particular 
classes froin the operation of the property 
tax. 

The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision, ° 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, as he said he would, that the assess- 
ments fur the former year should be takea 
as the basis for the future. Agreed, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Drury-Lane. 

A NEW tragedy, styled Ina, and from 
the pen of a lady (report says Mrs, 
Wilmot,) was brought out on April 
23d. The story is derived from Eng- 
lish history, and of so remote a dale as 
the Heptarchy, and the scene of the 
piece is laid in the Saxon kingdom of 
Wessex. ‘The action and the catas- 
trophe, neither of which were very 
striking, grow out of the refusal of the 
Prince (Egbert) of Wessex (Kean), 
to marry the daughter of the neigh- 
bouring King of Mercia, to whom his 
royal father is, for state purposes, 
desirous of uniting him. The lady is 
full as desirous of the union as the fa. 
ther of the Prince, but the latter loves 
Jua, who had been an attendant upon 
his mother, better, and has previously 
married her. Though suicide and 
retributive justice place this piece in 
the list oftragedies, the business ends 
happily; and theugh considerable 
strength and beauty of sentiment cha- 
racterizethe whole of the production, 
its reception was far from being flat- 
tering to the author.—It has since 
been withdrawn, 

On Saturday night, April 29th, Mr. 
Kean undertook for the first time the 
character of Penruddock, in Cumber- 
lind’s Wheel of Fortune-a part in 
which Mr. Kemble has always shone 
with so much peculiar splendour—but 
Mr. Kean possesses those resources 
within himself—that powerful and 
original conception, and vigorous and 
striking delineation of every thing pre- 
sented to his mind—that he has no 
cause to shrink from comparison. Hi: 
Penruddock, in our estimation, was 
much more successful than Mr. Kem- 
ble’s intwo chief particulars —it was 
jess repulsive in conmmunications with 
the world, after issuing from solitude, 
and displayed more effectually the 


agony and poignancy of those feelings 
which the mention of the false Ara- 
bella (who marries Woodville instead 
of him), is calculated to give rise to 
in the deeply stricken heart, even 
though its victim has been buried in 
woods and wilds for nearly a quarter 
ofacentury. A triumph like this is 
one of no common praise, It shows, 
after all, how nature can still succeed 
over art. Mr. Kean’s great excellence 
has been deemed to consist not only 
in powerful original, aud natural de- 
lineation, but more particularly in 
pourtraying the bad and vindictive 
passions over hamanity. Here, how- 
ever, was imposed on him the arduous 
task of exhibiting 4 forbidding severity 
of honesty and independence in his 
countenance, an indifference to the 
world and worldly vanities, and at the 
same time of show that the milk of 
human kindness was not soured and 
tainted, by those violations of friend- 
ship and of love which had driven him 
into retirement. ‘These features of 
the character he maintained with great 
strength, discrimination, and taste ; 
and nothing could be finer than the 
electric shock which his whole soul 
appeared to receive, on hearing men- 
tioned that name on which he still 
doated, notwithstauding she bad mar- 
ried another, and that other his friend. 
The climax of so affecting a nace 
was powerfully worked up by the way 
in which he befriends Captain Wood- 
ville, the son of the false Arabella— 
because that son bore some resem- 
blence to his nother! Mr. Kean was 
most enthasiastically received. 
Cowent-Garden. —On Wednesday, 
April 19th, Mr. Kemble performed 
the character of Macbeth, in which he 
exerted himsclf to infinite advautage. 
It is certainly amoog ihe best of his 
dramatic efforts.—He delivered the 
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Covent Garden Theatre. 








Sohloguies with great judgment ; but 
the effect would have been heightened, 
If he were less tedious in his pauses, 
He was excellent in the dagger scene, 
and the perturbation of his mind, after 
his assassination of Duncan, was 
strongly marked, and afforded a fine 
moral lesson of the compunctions of a 
guilty conscience. Mrs. Renaud gave 
rauch satisfaction in her portraiture of 
Lady Macbeth, which she played with 
great spirit. The Weird Sisters were 
admirably performed, and the vocal 
strength of the company was employed 
on the occasion. The tragedy, on 
the whole, was highly interesting, and 
a rich treat to the admirers of the le. 
gitimate drama. 

The tragedy of Venice Preserved 
was acted on Saturday, May 13th. Mr. 
Kemble sustained the character: of 
Pierre, and in this, as in all his other 
performances, he failed not to obtain 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a crowded 
and admiring audience. The manuer 
in which he introduced Jaffier to the 
conspirators was’ manly, dignified, 
and highly affecting ; but the scene in 
which he vindicates Jaffier’s honour, 
and braves the fury of Renault and 
his companions, was ented to still 
higher praise. The indignation with 
which he wrested the drawn dagger 
froin the old man, his effort to subdue 
the emotion which had been excited in 
bis bosom by the calumnies and threats 
which had fallen from the conspirators, 
and the tranquil security resulting 
from a conscious superiority with 
which he surveyed, while proudly 
bidding them all defiance, was inde- 
acribably fine.-—The scorn with which 
he checked the heroic strain of old 
Renault, and reminded him of Jaffier’s 
wife, was not less effective; and the 
easy natural air with which he became 
reconciled to the other members of the 
fraternity on their submission, gave 
the scenea finish, well corresponding 
with the splendour of its progress. 
Where coutrouted with Jaffier before 
the senate, his indignation at finding a 
betrayer in his friend, and his contempt 
for a life which that friend could pre- 


serve, were depicted with a warmth of 


cvlouring, and a graceful animation 


which left the audience nothing to de- 
sire. His death in the last scene ex- 
cited universal interest, and called 
forth rapturous applause.— Miss O'Neill 
acted Belvidera with all her wonted 
ability, and in a manner worthy of 
the high celebrity she has obtained. — 
Conway, as Jaffier, exerted himself 
with great success, particularly in the 
scenes where he taunts Renault, and 
where remorse for his treason to 
Pierre, leads him on to iwnenace the 
life of Belvidera. 

Milteun’s Masque of Comus has been 
revived al this theatre, iu a man- 
ner highly creditable to the mana. 
gers. The intrinsic merit of the piece 
and the reverence which a British 
audience must ever have for the 
immortal author, will render it a 
favourite. Mr. Conway acquitted 
himself creditably in Comus, and Miss 
Stephens, in the First Bacchante, or 
Pastoral Nymph, appeared to the 
greatest possible advantage. She war- 
bled the airs with great sweetness and 
spirit ; and Incledun, Sinclair, Taylor, 
&e. supported the vocal parts of the 
opera in a manner that evinced an 
ardent zeal in giving them the most 
pleasing effect. The scenery was 
uncommonly picturesque and well exe- 
cuted. The wood and rivulet, the 
forest, the labyrinth, the bower of 
Comus, ard Sabrina’s Submarine Pa- 
lace, reflect infinite credit on the 
artists. ‘The whole was certainly a 
delicious treat, and was ardently ap. 
plauded by a fashionable and judicious 
audience. 

A very pleasant Farce has been brought 
out here under the title of**The Fortune 
of War.” The scene is laid in Germany, 
and consists of the hair-breadth escapes 
which a rascally fat old grazier expe- 
riences from being apprehended as a 
spy. Matthews performed this part, 
and was irresistibly ridiculous. Jones 
has a lively character, and Liston is 
introduced to add to the humour of 
the piece. Mr. Kenny is the author. 
It was well received ; and as all that is 
now required ina Farce isto excite a 
laugh, uo matter by what, means, it 
prowises to have a run. 
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~ Saturday, April22d, a young woman 
of most interesting appearance, but 
drenched to the skin with rain, and her 
dress much disordered, attempted to 
throw herself from the Pagoda bridge 
in St. James's Park, into the canal. 
The soldier on guard, however, per- 
ceiving her intent, ran to her, and 
catched her in his arms. She resisted 
his grasp for some time, but at length 
yielded, and burst into tears. A 
police officer from Queen-square at- 
tending, she was put under his care, 
and, at her own request, was conveyed 
to the chambers of a professional man 
in the Temple. 

Conjugal Traffic.—Saturday, April 
22d, Thomas Giles, Elizabeth, his wife, 
and Charles Bean, were brought before 
the magistrate at Guildhall, charged 
with having excited a riot and dis- 
turbance in Smithfield, on Friday, 
and with breaking a number of win. 
dows in the Half Moon public-house, 
uuder the following judicrous circum. 
stances :—The prisoner, Thomas Giles, 
is an armourer belonging to the Board 
of Ordnance, and, it appeared, had 
been absent on a foreign station for the 
last ten eye Previous to his depar- 
ture, he left his wife in the fulness of 
sincerity and love, and consigning to 
her care a charming infant, the pledge 
of their mutual fidelity. On his return 
home a few weeks since, however, he 
discovered that the object of his affec. 
tions had proved unfaithful ; and hav- 
ing communicated his but too well 
founded suspicions, an explanation 
took place ; and, as the much injured 
suldier was about to set out upon a new 
career of glory, to Gibraltar, the 
parties mutually agreed to separate. 

It was stipulated, however, by the 
frail fair one, that she must be pro- 
vided with a protector, and it was 
accordingly suggested that she should 
appear in that great mart of live stock, 
Smithfield, upon the Friday, being 
market day. hither, arrayed in mo- 
dest apparel, she repaired with her 
lord, who, after exposing her in the 
usual way, with a halter, she was 
quickly cabbaged by a * knight of the 
thimble” (Bean), for the enormous 
sum of four shillings! and the pro- 
mise of a parting glass. 


After the sale the parties retired to 
the Half-Moon, where they were short- 
ly surrounded by several hundreds of 
the mobility, veciferating their disgust 
or congratulations. During the first 
moments of intoxicated wonder and 
joy, on the part of the buyer and 
seller, the windows of the house in 
question suffered considerably ; and for 
this conduct the parties were brought 
before the magistrate to be answer- 
able. 

The ci-devant Benedict addressed 
his Worship, and admitting the truth 
of all that had been stated, begged 
pardon on the part of all. He was 
exceedingly ready to defray all expen- 
ces incurred, and to make every remu- 
neration for the injury complained of 
by the prosecutor. He had parted 
with his wife quite to his satisfaction 5 
but as he could afford it, he would still 
wish her to be the guardian of the first 
fruit of their love, and would allow 
her, for that purpose, 201. per annum. 

The magistrate said it was, to say 
the best of it, “ a disgraceful affair ;” 
but as there was nothing required 
beyond compensation to the complai- 
nant, he would dismiss them,—The 
expences were instantly defrayed. 

A lady of respectable connections, 
was examined at Hatton Garden Office, 
on a charge exhibited against her by a 
gentleman in the law. It appeared 
that the complainant was under pros 
mise of marriage to the prisoner, which 
for reasons best known to himself hé 
thought fit not to fulfil, in consequence 
of which, the prisoner followed him 
from place to place, threatening to 
take his life. He made her an offer of 
3001. to wave all claim, and desist 
from persecuting him. In consequence 
of her refusal, aud finding his life in 
danger, he had only this one remedy 
left, in order to have her bound to 
keep the peace towards him. The 
ge said that no law would prevent 

er from still following him, which 
she would do as long as she lived : 
money she disregarded, she only want+ 
ed himself, and that him or his life she 
would have ; she refused to hear any 
feason, pr enter into bail to keep the 
peace towards the complainant; ia 
consequence of which the magistrate 
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—— . 
was under the paintul necessity of 


committing her to the House of Cor- 
rection till she found bail. 

As Mrs. Warner, the wife of a 
respectable tradesman in Vine street, 
Piccadilly, was returning home, about 
half-past ten o’clock, crossing the end 
of Downing-street, the pole of a car- 
riage knocked her down, and the 
wheels went over her side. Mr. 
Goulding, who was in the carriage, 
immediately alighted, and directed her 
to betaken to the nearest public-house, 
where surgical assistance was pro- 
cured: she was removed to her own 
house, in a dangerous state. 

Shocking Accident.—A young man 
of the name of Stapleton, a waiter, 
out of place, went into the Menagerie, 
Exeter Change, on Wednesday, April 
26th, to see the wild beasts. The 
keeper, ov observing him approach 
near the cages, cautioned him against 
the danger in the most earnest manner ; 
but in defiance of all remonstrance, 
and in direct opposition to the keeper, 
he thrust his hand through the bars of 
the cage, containing a fine leopard. 
The animal thus annoyed, seized the 
unfortunate man by the arm, which he 
lacerated in a shocking manner from 
the elbow down to the finger ends, 
The flesh wastorn to the very bone, 
and the tendons lacerated or laid bare. 
Surgeon Stanton, of the Strand, was 
immediately sent for, who attended, 
and having dressed the wounds, the 
sufferer was sent off in a coach to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. No blame 
whatever attaches to the keeper, and 
the proprietor has spared uo pains to 
render fis place safe to visitors. 

The proprietor of the Echo Office, 
in Newgate-street, was summoned be- 
fore the Lord Mayor by = years man, 
who complained of the defendant hav- 
ing obtained money from him upon 
false pretences. |The complainant 
stated to his lordship, that he was a 
servant out of place, and called at this 
office, and was told, by paying five 
shillings, or half-a-guinea, he would 

et him any situation he wanted ; that 
Ee gave five shillings, for which he 
obtained a ticket, and after calling 
several times to get a direction to a 
family in Piccadilly, who, they said, 


wanted ap under butler, they gave him 
a direction from their book, but when 
the wiiness went there, he wastold they 
wanted no servant of any sort, nor ne- 
ver sent any order to any office to that 
effect; that upon returning to this 
office he complained of being sent all 
in the rainso far upon a fool's errand, 
and demanded his money back, this 
they refused, and persisted they had 
an order for the place. Another young 
man made a similar complaint, and 
said, they had sent him after several 
situations to no purpose, and heard 
others making the like complaints. The 
defendant said, he knew nothing of the 
business himself, but produced his 
clerk who had taken the money, and a 
person who confessed to have given 
them the directions for the under 
butler’s place in Piccadilly, but said he 
heard of it by chance ; a bill was pro- 
duced in which they promised to re- 
turn the money if the parties do not 
get a situation. 

His lordship said, he was determined 
to investigate this imposition, and pu- 
nish it as far as the law authorised him, 
and ordered the parties to attend again. 

Shocking Accid:nt.—Mr. Dawson, 
fereman to Messrs. Pontifex and Co. 
copper smiths, in Shoe-lane, was at- 
tending the melting of some metal, he 
by some accident fell into the boiling 
metal; from thence be was almost 
instantly extricated, but was so dread- 
fully burnt, as to be taken to Sf. Bar- 
thelome d's Hospital, and lingered till 
the next morning, when he expired iv 
excruciating torture. 

The number of persons who have 
applied for their discharge, under the 
insolvent debtors’ act of the 53d and 
54th of the King, is about four thou- 
sand; the debts owing by the prison. 
ersrun from 15). to 12,0001; and in 
one case we observe a person discharg- 
ed, whose debts are stated at 130,000I. 

A few evenings since as Mr. Eyre, 
Custom-house Agent, was returning 
home, he was assui!ed in York-street, 
Commercial-road, by three men, who, 
after knocking him down, rifled his 
pockets of his Teck, containing Bank 
notes and papers of consequence, with 
which they got clear off, leaving him 
nearly Jifeless in the channel, from the 
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violent ill treatment he had received ; 
he was allength able to raise the cry 
of murder, when Mr. Tasker, an inha- 
bitant, came to his assistance, and 
conveyed him home, where he lies in a 
dangerous state. 

Notwithstanding a woman has been 
convicted and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for expasing a 
child in the small-pox in the street, 
yet several ignorant persons are seen 
daily committing the sane crime. It 
would be humane and charitable to 
havea notice affixed on the doors of 
the churches and other public places 
in every parish, with a caution to the 
iguorant not to expose small.pox pa- 
tients in the public ways, and pointing 
out the punishment ‘for so doing Lo 
which tiey are liable. 

On Tuesday evening, May 9th, 
between eight and nine o'clock, as the 
servant of Mr. Gibson, of Stratford, 
was retu:ning from the fair at Wal- 
thamstow, she was stopped in the lane 
leading from Low Layton to Stratford, 
where the four roads meet, by a tail 
stout man, ina white smock frock, 
with a large bludgeon, which he gently 
laid on her shoulder, and demanded 
her money ; she gave him sixpence in 
copper, hoping he would be satisfied, 
but requesting more, she gave him her 
pocket-book, containing eighteen 
shillingsher little all, with which he 
made off. 

Suicide.—On the 7th instant, Tho- 
mas’ Maynard, Esq. of No. 22, Great 
Charlotte-strect, Blatkfriars-road, put 
a period to his existence by hanging 
himself. Mr. Maynard took an early 
dinner with his family, at which lime 
he was in good spirits. After dinner 
the carriage was ordered for the ladies 
to take an airmg, Mr. Maynard excus- 
ing himself from accompanying them 
by saying he would amuse himself with 
a book until their return. The ladies 
came back to tea between five and six 
o'clock. They enquired for Mr. May- 
nard, bat he was not to be found. The 
servants supposed he wasall the time 
in the drawing-room, as they did not 
see or hear him come down stairs or 
goout, His hat hung up in the hall ; 
however, after some search he was found 
by Miss Maynard suspended toa clothes’ 
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peg, in one of the servant's rooms in 
the attic story. She gave the alarm ; 
the hody was instantly cut down, but 
too late, as he was quite dead and 
cold. A surgedn was sent for, but to 
no purpose. No cause-can be assigned 
for this rash act, as he was blessed with 
every domestic comfort, and, it is sup- 
posed, was very rich, ‘The Coroner's 
luquest sat ou ‘Wednesday, at the 
house of Mr. Southall, the Anchor and 
Hope, who returned a verdict of lu. 
nacy. 


Execution of Mr. Sawyer, fur the Mur- 
der of Harriet Gaskett. 

Monday, May 15th, being appointed 
for the execution of the unfortunate 
Mr. Sawyer, at an early hour an im- 
mense numberof spectators assembled 
inthe Old Bailey, to witness the ‘awful 
scene Since the sentence cf death 
was passed on him he assumed a degree 
of sullenness, and the only declaration 
he was heard to make was, ‘ that he 
would not be executed.” This was 
considered to import that he was re- 
solved on self-destraction. Tis inten- 
tions, however, if such they were, were 
defeated by the constant attendance of 
two officers, night and day. On Sun- 
day he received the holy sacrament, 
after which he appeared more compo- 
sed. About three o'clock on Sunday 
his wife went to the prison for the 
purpose oftaking a last farewell. She 
was apnounced by an officer, but the 
unhappy man gave a peremptory order 
that she sbould not be admitted, and 
all that couid be urged could not in- 
duce him to see her. When he went 
ti Nis cell he was much depressed, and 
refused any kind of sustenance : about 
two. o'clock he laid down, and soon 
afier became very sick, and vomited 
copiously. He continued restless until 
half past six o'clock, at which time 
he was visited by the Rev. Mr. Col- 
ton, who prayed to him most fervent- 
ly. A little before eight o’c:ock Mr. 
Sheriff Reay, allended by the usual 
officers, proceeded froia Justice Hall 
towards the cell. ‘ihe unfortunate 
walefactur was introduced into the 
Press-yard by the ordinary; he was 
very dejected, and did not utter a word 
during his being ry alge Lo the plate 
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orm. At eight o’clock precisely, every 

necessary arrangement being complete, 
the fatal signal was given, and the 
unhappy delinquent was launched into 
eternity ! During the eeremony a pro- 
found silence prevailed throughout the 
populace; he died under evident 
symptoms of paroxysm, and a quantity 
of blood gushed from his mouth from 
the cut in his throat. At nine oclock 
the hody was taken to St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital in a cart, attended by 
the Under-Sheriff and officers. He was 
dressed in a neat suit of black. 

On Friday, May 18th, a most distress- 
ing case came to be heard at Hatton 
Garden office. It was that of a father, 
2 most respectable tradesman, against 
his child, a girl just turned teu years 
of age. The unfortunate father, with 
his eyes swoln with tears, led the child 
by the hand before the Magistrates, 
whilst he, in half sentences, related the 
following story, and requested their 
advice and assistance how to act :—- 
He stated, that she was the youngest of 
five children, the others were as virtu- 
ous and well inclined as this one was 
abandoned, but that he feared she 
would contaminate them ; that young 
as she was, having only completed her 
tenth year on last Good Friday, she 
was of so abandoned a dispvsition, that 


she was guilty of every vice. He had 
taken every method, both gentle means 


and chastisement, but all to no pur- | 


pose; she frequently stopped out two 
or three nights at a time; she robbed 
him of whatever she could conveni- 
ently carry away; she was leagned 
with abandoned women, and was for 
three weeks among low brothels in St. 
Giles’s ; that she was apprehended by 
a constable at Greenwich Fair who 
observed her behaviour, watched her, 
and detected her with a man_ with 
whom she went into a field, for prosti- 
tution, and of whem she obtained a 
three-shilling piece. The rest of the 
tale was of the same description. 

The Magistrates commiserated the 
unhappy father’s situation, but that 
was all they could do, as the child was 
too young for the Magdalen, and was 
nota fit object for the Kefuge of the 
Destitute ; neither did she come under 
the description of those who are 
admitted into the Philanthropic So- 
ciety. 1t was, however, at length agreed 
upon, to put her into the workhouse, 
with orders to keep her strictly 
confined, the father paying a weekly 
allowance for her mamtenance, She 
was bound apprentice to a genteel 
trade, but run away, asshe had done 
also from a boarding- school. 
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ON Sunday morning, April 17th, a 
barn belonging to Mr. Green, of Ac- 
ton, Suffolk, standing at a distance 
from any building, was set on fire and 
destroved, with thirty or forty coombs 
of bariey aud sundry implements, only 
a part of which was insured. 

On Monday, April 18th, a hog, bred 
and fattened by Mr. Kingsnorih, of 
Kelson Farm, Headcorn, Kent, was 
killed at that place. It was under two 
years old, and, from fatness, was to- 
tally blind six weeks previous to its 
death. The following isa statement 


of its weight and dimensions :—Lay 
pork, sixteen score eight pounds ; 
flead, two score seven pounds; offal, 
twelve score.—Total, thirty score fif- 
teen pounds.—Some of the pork was 
nine inches th.ck, and in the thinnest 
part four inches aad a half—only sevea 
feet in length, and seven and a half fret 
in circumference—two 4eet over the 
shoulders, and one foot cight inches 
behind. 

Natural Curiosity —A few days 
ago, a sow belonging to Mr. King, 
brick-maker, near the New-walk, Lei- 
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cester, farrowed (amoung several others) 
apig without a head!!! but perfect 
in every olher respect, save a hole at 
the extremity of the neck, resembling 
a windpipe, covered wiih soft bristles, 
through which, during the time it 
lived (half an hour) it app ared to 
breathe.—It was given to a surgeon 
for examination, 

Murder at Woodhead,—On the night 
of the 10th inst the Tol) bar- house, 
at Woodhead, in Cheshire, was brokea 
into and robbed by some unknown 
villains of a considerabie sum of mo- 
ney, a silver watch (No. 94), with the 
name of Navid Rome upon it, anda 
cheque of Messrs. Jones, Fox, aud Co. 
for 821 The villains also murdered 
Hannah Hatwpson, the wife of John 
Hampson, who keeps the Toll-bar. A 
reward of 501 és offered by John 
Hampson, for the apprehension and 
conviction of the perpetraters of this 
horrid crime, 

Ov Wednesday, April 26th. two bul- 
locks in afatting yard at Steyning, in 
Sussex, engaged in a furious contest 
with cach other, when the horn of one 
of them entering the mouth of his ad- 
versary, penetrated through the roof, 
and appeared externally to the extent 
of several inches. In this horrid state 
of entanglement (for the horn was 
curved, and most strongly fixed) the 
poor creature bellowed dreadfully, 
and, by the fiercest efforts, endeavour. 
ed to extricate bimself, but in vain ; 
until, at length, by a repetition 0: se- 
vere struggles on the part of both bul- 
locks, the horn was forcibly released 
from its hold by tearing away the nos- 
trils. The unhappy beast, being reudered 
by the wound incapable of feeding 
himself, has since been killed, 

An accident exciting the greatest 
alarm occurred at Holm Lacy, the 18th 
instant. The Dachess of Norfolk, 
during the absence of her attendants 
in an adjoining apartment, removed 
the high fender which constitutes the 
security against fire m her dming 
room, when a burning coal fell on her 
Grace s clothes, and occasioued an im- 
mediate flame. Her Grace, after en- 
deavouring in vasa to extinguish it 
herself, called for relief, winew was 
afforded her, with the most meritorious 


exertions, and she _ providentially 
escaped unhurt. The haod of one of 
her assisiants was burnt, but not 
dangerously, Information of this 
eveut reaching the Duke of Norfolk, 
at Arundel Castle, his Grace arrived on 
Sunday. moramg at Holm Lacy, and 
had che satisfaction to find the Duchess 
wholly free from injury, and not 
labonring under more alarm than such 
acircumstance must naturally create, | 

Antiqu.ties—Some time ago, as some 
workmen were making a road near 
Mr Webster's marble mill, in the 
neighbourhood of Kendal, they cut 
through a small artificial hillock which 
covered the remains of an ancient pot- 
tery. In apit five fect long, which 
was divided from the kiln by a narrow, 
two human skeletons were discovered, 
that had evidently been deposited there 
after the poltery fell into disuse, 
otherwise the bones must have been 
calcined hy their proximity to the auci- 
entoven. These bodies appeared to 
have been thrown in a very slovenly 
manner into this place, and were ce- 
vered with the rubbish of the kitn. 
The circumstances here stated afford a 
degree of presumptive evidence at 
the skeletons are cither the remains of 
two unhappy persons who were assas- 
sinated a century or two ago, or that 
they are the bones of offending vassi!s 
who were hanged in feudal fimes on 


_the opposite side of the river, iv a field 


called Gallowbarrow, which was then 
the place of execution for the native, 
or borp slaves, who performed the 
menial offices at Kendal Castle, and 
resided in the neighbouring village of 
Natland. 

Shocking Accident.—On Monday, 
May ist, about three o'clock, a man of 
the name of Freeman, carter to Mr. 
Marshall, of Bromley, in Keat, met 
with almost instantaneous death in 
the following manocr :—Le was driv- 
ing four horses in a waggon heavily 
laden, and seeing something ia the load 
misplaced, he made an attempt to climk 
up the corner oi the waggon to adjus 
it. The attempt, however, wasunfor- 
tunately attended with fatal circum- 
stances, for the second step he made 
his foot slipt, and he fell under the 
legs of the hmder horse, the fore whee! 
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went over his head, and the hinder 
one over his body. He was taken up 
and put intoa cart, but every symptom 
of life had escaped. A coroner's jury 
sat on the body yesterday, and brought 
in a Verdict of accidental death. The 
poor man has left a wife and large fa- 
mily to lament his ontimely end. 

Alabouring man of the name of 
Lancefield, stationed if the newly 
erected saw-mill, in Chatham Dock- 
yard, received a very severe injury. 
He was clearing away the sawdust 
from one Of the frames during the ces- 
salion of the steam-engine, and not 
being aware of its again being set to 
work, his head wag struck in so violent 
a manner by a part of the machinery, 
as néarly to take off the whole of the 
scalp, and his nose and face altogether 
were dreadfully lacerated. He was 
immediately conveyed to the surgery, 
and was afterwards sent to the bospt- 
tal-shiip, the Agincourt. Hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. 

A most alarming storin took place 
on Tuesday, the 2d inst. at Addington, 
a village about three miles from 
Croydon. A water spout descended on 
the hills, snd burstabout a mile above 
it. The water poured in torrents from 
the heights, and rushing into the val- 
ley, formed a rapid stream of fifty 
feet wide. Jt took its way with irre- 
sistible force through the village, 
forced open the doors, and carried away 
the furniture of the habitations. A 
house and barn, torn away from the 
garden-wall of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who resides on the spot, were 
overwhelined, and sows and pigs car- 
ried away, some of which were 
drowned. Tombstones were removed 
from the church- yard, and the lives of 





several persous endangered. ‘1 his de- 
luge, accompanied by thunder and 


lightning, continued for upwards of 
two hours, and then subsided, but has 
left a lamentable swamp in the neigh- 
bourhood. A woman who had clung 
with her child to the top of a floating 
waggon, was nearly drowned at the 
momeut the waters began to subside, 
Among the sufferers was a Mr. |bbetson, 
who has lost a considerable quantity of 
live stock, including cows and pigs, as 
also corn and machinery. The pulic- 
house of the village also suffered much 
by the loss of furniture, spiriis, beer, 
&e. The damage cecasioned on the 
land over which the waters rushed, 
is incalculable. Fortunately, however, 
no lives were lost. | Thirteen horses 
ina stabie, which were immersed to 
their heads, were saved. 

A most awful catastrophe has occur- 
red at Heaton colliery, near Neweas- 
tle, by the breaking in of a quantity of 
water from one of the old workings, 
to which the pitmen had unbappily 
approximated too closely, By this 
calamity thirty men and forty boys, it 
is feared, have perished. On Wednes- 
day evening, the depth of the water at 
the shaft of the pit was about twenty- 
four fathoms, and at that time it was 
increasing, in defiance of all human 
efforts. Froma very faint gleam of 
hope an attempt was made at an old 
pit a tittle south-west from the other, 
wilh a view, if possible, to open a 
communication with the workings, but 
the sides of the pit fell in, and other 
difficulties presenting themselves, pre- 
clade much hope of any of the suf- 
ferers being rescued alive, alihough 
no exertions are spared by the pro- 
prictors and their agents. 
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EDUCATION. 

Systematic Education, by the Rev. W. 
Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev, 
L Carpenter, L.L.D. 2 vels, 8vo, 1!,11.6. 

LAW. 

Law (The) of Parochial Settlement, 

second edition, 8vo, price 6s. boards. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Polemiomania Britannica, or Britons 
War Mad, 2s 6/. 

Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, Discourses and Professi nal 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, kot. late 
president of the Royal Academy, by J. 
Northcote, Esq R.A. 4to. 155. 

Remains of the late John Tweddle, being 
a Selection of his Leiters, written in vari- 
ous parts of the Continent, SI. 3s. 

Culloden Papers, comprising an exten- 
sive correspondence from the year 1625 to 
1748, 3]. 3s. 

A Tale for Gentle and Simple, 12mo. 7s. 

Meinorial on behalf of the Native Irish, 
8y0. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 

Meen’s (Rev. H. B.D.) Selections from 
Ancient Writers, 8vo. price 5s sewed. 

Montier’s (Madame du) Lettres recueil- 
les par Madame !e Prince de beaumont, 
12mo., price 5s. bound. 

Spirit of the Peblic Journals for 1814, 
Vol. XVIII. 12mo. price 7s. boards. 


Kerrison’s (Robert Masters) Observa-* 


tions on the Bill for better reguiating the 
Med cal Profession as far as regards Apo- 
thecarics, Svo0. price 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Mitebell’s (James, M.A.) Easy System 
of Short Hind, 12mo, price 4s. boards. 

Oxford University Calendar, for the 
year 1515, f.cap. 8vo. price 63. boards. 

Ode (a Second) to Napo!econ Bonaparte, 
8vo. pr ce 1. Gd. sewed. 

Parke’s (Mango) Journal of a Miss‘on 
to th In erivr of Africa in the Year 1805, 
40, pree th. dis. 6d. boards 

A Series of Ulustrations for the Lord of 
the Isles, a Poem, by Walter Scott, esq. 
From the designs of Richard Westall, esq, 

Parliamentary Portraits, 8s. 

A Short Introdaciion to the Greck 
Language, 8vo. price 83. 6d. hoards. 

Cormack’s (Rev. John, A. M.) Account 
of the Abolition of Fergale Infanticide in 
Guezerat, &vo. price 10s. Gil. boards 


Gifford’s (Edward Castleton, esq.)France 
and England, or Scenes in Each, 2 vols, 
12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Henri le Grand, par Madame Ja Com. 
tesse de Geulis, en trois volumes, 12mo. 
price 15s. b yards, 

Howasi, by John Gamble, esq. 2 vols, 
12mo, price 8, boards, 

Scribbleomania, 8ve, price 14s. boards, 

‘Taocred’s (H. W. Esq.) Consideration of 
the Claims of the Catholics, 8vo. price {s 
boards. 

‘Toone’s( William) Guide to the Duty and 
Auth rity of (overseers of the Poor, §¥o 
price 5s 6d. boards, 

Thompson’s (G, A. esq.) Alcedo’s Geo» 
graphical and Historical Dictionary of 
America and the West Indies, 5 vols. 4to 
price 101. 10s. boards. 

Tauckey’s (James Kingston) Maritime 
Geography, 4 vols, Svo. price 21. 16s, bds, 

Wiliianu’s Dictionary of all Religions, 
Ts. od 

WraxallsHistorical Memoirs of my Own 
Time, from 1772 to 1784, 2 vols, 11. 6s, 

Hamilton’s (Mrs. Elizabeth) Hints 
addressed to the Patrons and Directors of 
Schools, 12mu.,price 7s, boards. 














Examples 
of Questions calculated to Excite and Ex- 
excise the Infant Mind, 12mo. price 33.64. 
boards. 

Covk’s (George, 1D).D.) History of the 
Church of Scotland, 3 vols, 5s0, price 
ll. Ids. boards, 

Little's (John) Practical Observations on 
tle Improvement and Management of 
Mountain Sheep and Sheep Farms, Svo. 
price bs, 6d. boards, 

Doncan’s (lohn) Philosophy of Haman 
Nature, containing a complete Theory of 
Human interes's, to which is added an 
Essay on the Origin of Evil, 80, pri 
lis. 6 1. boards. 

Abe rnethy’s (John, F R.S.) Surgicat 
Ot servations on Injuries of the Head, and 
on Miscellaneous Subjec ts, second edition, 
Svuo. price Ss. boards. 

Mattaire’s (Michael) C. Julii Casaris, 
12 no. price 5s. Gd, bound. 

The story of the Kings of En sland, 
and the Modem History of W.Viam of 
Malmesbury, translated fiom the Latin, by 
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the Rev. Joun Sharpe, &. A. royal 4t.. 
price 31. 3s boards 

Scott’s Visit to Pris in 18'4, Bvo. 12s, 

Memoirs of the Avve Edzeworth, con- 
taining his Nariative of the last hours of 
Louis XVi. by C. S. Edgworth, 7s. 

Journal of L. Penrose, 4 vols, 24s. 

Phillips’s Ovtiioe of Mineralogy and 
Geology, 5s. 61. 

Reflections upon the late Events in 
France, 1s. 

The Siege of Dantzic in 1813. %s. 6d. 

Plowden's Second Histor cal Letter to 
Sir J. C. Hippestey, Bart. upon his Pab- 
lic Conduct in the Catholic Cause, 5s. 

Sume Account of the Life, Ministry, ° 
Character, and Writings of the iate Rev. 
'T. Robinson, 8vo. 12s, 

Memoirs of Lady Hamitton, 10s, 6d, 

Display, a Tale for Young People, by 
S. Taylor, 6s. 

The L g nd of the Velvet Cushion, 6s. 6d. 

Accum’s Treatise on Gas Light 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Researches on Pulmonary Phthisis, 
from the French of G. L. Bogle, D.M.D. 
by W. Barrow, M.D. 12s. 

Pym’s Observations on the Bullam 
Fever, 12s. 

Forster’s (Thomas, F.L.S.) Sketch of 
the New Anatomy and Physiol gy of the 
Brain and Nervous System, 8vo, price 5s. 
boards. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Myers on firding the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude at Sea, 16s. 

NOVELS. 

Theresa, or the Wizard's Fate, 4 vols, 
11). 2s. 

Celebrity, by Mrs. Pilkington, 3 vols, 
15s. 

Border Chieftains, by Miss Hough- 
ton, Author of the Mysicries of the Forest, 
second edition, 3 vols, 18s. 

Barozzi, or the Veuetian Sorceress, a 
romance, by Mrs, Smith, Author of the 
Caledonian Bandit, &c 2 vols, lis Gd. 

Ward ot Delamere, by Mrs. Piachard, 
3 vols, 16s. Gd. 

POETRY. 

De Rance, a puem by J. W. Cunning- 

hain, Gs. 


Tom Sbuffleton’s Amatory Poems, 
10s. 6d. 

The Rivals on’ Genera! Investigation, 
by Miss Wassell, 3s. 

The Alliad, an Historical epistle to 
Chotz Redivivus, 2s. 

The Works of the Rt. How. Lord Byron, 
in 4 vols, 1] 8s, 

Succesivea Operz, or, Selections from 
Ancient Writers, Sacred and Profaue, by 
the Rev. H. Mun, B.D. 5s. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from 
the M.S. of G. Bannatyne, 1568, 11. Is. 

Miss Pordeu’s Veils, or the Triumph of 
Constancy, Is. 6d. 

Elo se, and other Poems, on several Oc- 
casions, by a Young Lady, crown Svo, 
price Ts. 6d. boards. 

Wordsworth (Williams) Poems, including 
Lyrical Ballads, and the Miscellaneous 
Pieces of the Author, 2 vols, Svo. price 
1|. 8s, boards. 


RELIGION. 


Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, 2 vols, 8vo 
1}. 1s. 

Tuwgood on Baptism, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Owen on tie Hebrews, 7 vols, 8vo. 
31. 13s. Cd 

Ditto, Large Paper, 5!. 5s. 

Tracts and Evidences onthe Subjects of 
Baptism, in a second letter toa Deacon of 
Baptist Church, Is. 

Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth 
Apoca'yptic Vial, by G. J. Faber, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton, 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Enthasiasm, by J. Locke, 
6d. 

Gifford’s Elucidation of the Unity of 
Gi d, 8s. 

Bunar’s (Rev. Archibald) Sermons, 8vo, 
price ‘0s 6d. boards. 

Kid?» (Thornhill) Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo, 
price 16s. boards. 


THEATRICALS. 
Sbakespeare’s Himself Again, by A. 
Becket, 2 vols, 11. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM APRIL 26, 1815, TO MAY 23, 1815, 


CHRISTENE D. MLR ED. 
Males 998 2 ao: | Males 6 2) 1ST 
Females 9:7¢'"~? | Females 683 § °°" 
Whereof hav: dicd un. er two years old 355 





Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. $s. lid. 3s. 11d. 3s, 11d. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Ib, 
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QanilO. 47170 and 80. 103 
Weani20. 34) 80 and 40, 49 

»2anti®0. $8190 and 100, 10 
30 and 40. 133 | 


? Zand 5.,1:6,60and 70. 122 


Bet seen 


tO and 50. 153 
J ov and 60. 145 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140!bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 20, 1815. 
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Wheat| Rye | Barley| Oats Wheat| Rye Barley {Oats. 
a €t 20 Crea «© a: a6 @ie0. @i2 dd. 
Middlsx.| 64 4] 36 $1 4] 28 l'Essex . 62 2) 31 6 30 1U}24 @ 
Surrey | 66 36 31 28 4iKent . 66 3] 41 6 29° 0/26 
Hertford) 58 28 3L 9] 24 g'lSussex . 62 8} ——-| 96 ‘|296 6 
Bedford | 67 11 31 9} 92 9O1Suffolk . 65 6 30 °%94 9 
Huntin. | 64 2 32 4] 22 Cambridge.|| 65 1] 32 29 10j21 21 
Northa. | 70 38 28 7) 19 41)|Norfolk 67 3|-———| 26 11/19 9 
Rutland | 69 ¢|/———| 27. 9} 21 Lincoln . 63 1142 5 27 417 8 
Leicest. } 75 11] 38 30 10) 22 2York + .1| 65 10) 44 28 10}21 7 
Notting.| 73 4] 41 31 8} 28 10)|}Durham 69 3 27 4 
Derby | 80 34 28 3) Northumb.|| 61 10} 41 4) 26 10)24 
Stafford | 79 11} 32 8| 26 $)\Cumberlan || 72 5} 39 30 o/27 2 
Salop 82 9| 60 6) 34 2 30 6||Westmorla.|| 73 40 33 7|3t 2 
Herefor.| 69 4] 40 28 5| 29 8jiLancaster .|| 75 5 16 10 
Wor’st. | 72 5] 38 33 10} 32 6)\Chester i6 9 46 8 
Warwic.| 79 6 36 4,27 AjFlint . 72 10) ——— 37 8/25 10 
Wilts 64 8 $1 10); 30 8 Denbigh 70 6 36 5/27 ‘8 
Berks | 62 6|———-| $1 3} 30 10\|Anglesea «|| 64 28 |I9 
Oxford | 66 1ij—| 28 6] 27 3iCarnarvon.|| 73 6 31 5122 @ 
Bucks | 67 8|———/ 34 9} 26 10)|Merioneth || 78 11 34 11/27 8 
Brecon | 79 7 31 8) 22 8i\Cardigan 68 10 SL 4j17 13 
Montgo.|} &3 2] 40 52 25 \Pembroke.|| 59 3 26 10) —— 
Radnor.| 72 2 31 2390 3i\Carmarthe.!! 70 3 33 10}17 8 
tlamorga..|| 75 ij-———| 35 428 8 
Sa Gloucester.|| 78 8 29 26 1t 
Somerset .}) 73 9 $1 —_ 
Average of England and Waies. Monmouth,|| 76 2 32 —- 
Wheat 70s 3d.; Hye 39s. 0d.; Barley}Devon . .}) 74 8/————| 28 2/21 
Sis. Od.; Oats 25s. 4d.; Beansj{Cornwall BL 10 $1 1196 10 
87s. 5d.; Pease 40s 3d ; Oatmeal}|Norset . 70 4 27 11/28 
Sls. 4d. Hants 63 10 28 97 9 
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PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE- 


BREWERY ‘SHARES, &e. &e. 


DOCKS. 


Yondon, 80/. per share 
West-India, 1471. ditto 


CANALS. 


Grand Junction, 2081, per share 
Grand Surry, 501. ditto 


Ditto—Loan Notes, 15/. per share, discount 


Regent's, 23/. per share, discount 
Oxford, 240/. per share 


INSURANCE OFFICES. 
Glohe, 104/. per share 
Imperial. 48/. ditto 
Albion, 42/. ditto 
County, 25/. ditto 
Atias, 2. 10s. ditto 
Eazle, 2/, 12>. ditto 
Hope, 2/ 2s. ditto 
Provident, Lid. lle. 
Rock, 2d. 10s. 


Wore and Epmenps, Cana 


Dock 


OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


May 25, 1845. 


WATEN-WORKS. 


East London, 631. per share 
Grand Junction, 34/. ditto 
South London, 30/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 23/. ditto 


BRIDGES. 
Southwark, 10/. per share, discount 
Strand, 20/. per share 
Ditto, Annuities, 9/. per share, premium 
Vauxhali, 52/. 10.. per share 
Ditto, New, 42/. 10,. ditto 
Highgate Archway, 1:4. ditto 


SUNDRIES, 
Great Dover Street, S0/ ditto 
Gas Light and Coke, 9/. b0s, per share 
Londou Institution, 42/. ditty 
Surry, ditto, 13/. ditto 
Auction Mart, 22/. ditto 


Londun Commercial Sale Rooms, 41/. ditto 


t 9 Chu, 
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